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BREAKFAST: Grapefruit Juice 
holewheat Cereal 
Raisin Toast 
Milk (Children) 
Coffee (Adults) 





HOW TO SAVE VITAMINS 


Cook vegetables by the 
“waterless” method. The 
flexible Gas flame will give 
you the exact degree of 
heat you need. 


Cover vegetables and 
bring to boil quickly over 
full Gas flame. Turn flame 
low, cook gently. 

_ Cook shortest possible 
time. Serve promptly. 

Store vegetables in hy- 
drator of Gas refrigerator 
to help preserve vitamins. 


PLAN YOUR DAY'S MEALS 
FOR MAXIMUM NUTRITION 


Follow daily the Official Nutrition 
Food Rules issued by your Gov- 
ernment, in selecting the foods 
your family needs for maximum 
health and vigor. Below is a day's 
menu that meets nutritional re- 
quirements. (At the right is the 
recipe for a main dinner dish that 
is nourishing, deliciousand thrifty!) 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE COOKING AND ECONOMY 
FEATURES OF YOUR GAS RANGE 


lan 
HOW TO SAVE FCOD 


Roast meat at low tempera- 
ture in your Gas oven to 
reduce shrinkage. 


_. Remember that the flex- 
ible Gas flame can be regu- 
lated to any degree of heat 
you need, eliminating 
scorching of food. 


Use any remaining vege- 
table liquids in soups, 
gravies, sauces, or cold in 
tomato juice. 


Plan one casserole dish a 
week to use left-overs. 


Your Gas Company suggests these 3 ways to get best 
results, at lowest cost, with your “Victory Cooking’’ 


HOW TO SAVE FUEL 


Do not pre-heat your Gas 
oven or broiler too long. 
Remember Gas is fast. 


Plan complete oven and 
broiler meals, to make full 
use of Gas. 


Avoid using small pans 
on large or giant top 
burners. 


Do not heat more water 
than you need. The speedy 
Gas flame is so fast it will 
heat water quickly next time 
you need it. 


GAS rc) THE WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 
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Ist in a series of advertisements contributed 
in the interest of the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense Health & Wel- 
fare Services, Paul V. McNutt, Director—by 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION (7 





EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 





BUY FOOD CAREFULLY... 
\COOK IT PROPERLY... 
‘WASTE NOTHING! 


In these days—when meal-planning, cooking methods and 
food economy are so important in keeping America strong— 
your Gas Company considers it a patriotic privilege to support 
our Government's National Nutrition Program. Its Home 
Service Consultants—some 1,500 of them in almost every 
section of the country—are working to bring about a higher 
standard of health in their respective communities, by aiding the 
home-maker to choose the right foods and cook them properly. 


* Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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IMPRINT OF WAR 
...Gas Industry Proves Adaptability in Emergency” 





ARTIME does something to practically every in- 

dustry and it transforms those that by their nature 
are essential to the war effort. The gas industry is one of 
these. 

Many of our companies have been called upon to meet 
startling increases in the demand for service. The prob- 
lems involved in assuring adequate supplies of natural gas 
delivered where needed and of obtaining additional plant 
to take care of manufactured gas demand when every piece 
of metal is subject to priorities, are enough to put every 
gas man on his mettle. 

In addition we have repeated admonitions from those 
in authority that we must in the interest of public health, 
nutrition and morale maintain our superlatively high stand- 
atd of service to the civilian population. 


I have often said that adaptability is as valuable in an 
individual as ability and I have also said though not in 
the same sentence that the gas industry has always been 
noted for its adaptability. That has been proven again. First 
the rearmament, then the lend-lease, then war brought 
rapidly accelerated demands for fuel to produce in muni- 
tions, shipbuilding and mechanized equipment in indus- 
tries and their allied trades. 

It is only human to point to the fulfillment of one’s own 
prophecies and I had been prophesying for years that when 
the time came our industrial and commercial gas engineers 
and engineer salesmen would be found equal to and in- 
deed ahead of the demand. So it proved. They have 
shown that they know their stuff. They have grown to the 
stature demanded by the tragic conditions of our times. The 
industry can well be proud of the manner in which our in- 
dustrial and commercial gas men have measured up. 


* Part of remarks by Major Alexander Forward, managing director, 
American Gas Association, at the Industrial and Commercial Gas Sales 
Conference, March 12-13. 


Along with the transformation of the industry the Asso- 
ciation has kept step. One by one our activities have been 
geared to war conditions and today there is scarcely any- 
thing we do that is not related to our great national effort. 
Every one of our Sections and nearly all of our general 
committees are busy with one or many activities directed 
to the support of our country and the cause for which we 
are fighting. The American Gas Association must be as 
adaptable as I have said the industry is adaptable, or else 
it need not exist. 


I could talk to you for a couple of hours on the war 
activities of the American Gas Association, but you don’t 
want to hear it, and I don’t want to do it. Let me men- 
tion two. We will within a few days have available a study 
of European gas industry practices in war, adapted to 
American conditions. We will have still earlier, almost in 
the mail now, all there is to know about limitations and 
regulations on the use of public utility motor vehicles and 
tires. 

It used to be said of Thomas Carlyle’s history of the 
French Revolution that no man could read that book and 
ever be the same again. That is true of this war. No man 
here or elsewhere in our country will find his country the 
same, or his business the same, or his viewpoint of life or 
history the same, or his economics the same, or his govern- 
ment the same, or his own appearance the same. 

When peace comes we shall have an entirely new set 
of problems to meet. This industry will solve its problems 
through the ability and adaptability of its individual mem- 
bers. The Association will be in the lead when that day 
comes. In times of reconstruction as in times of armed 
conflict the industrial and commercial men will be indis- 
pensable to our continued usefulness and to our future. 
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War on Waste ... Economy and Salvage 
Program of Consolzdated Edison Company 


MT 





When the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., launched 
the salvage and economy program de- 
scribed below, Oscar H. Fogg, vice- 
chairman of the board, introduced the 
program in the following words which 
are pertinent to every utility in the 
country: 

“Wartime priorities and wartime 
shortages have imposed on our com- 
panies the necessity for a drastic pro- 
gram of conservation, salvage and pre- 
vention of waste. Agencies have been 
set up in our organization to put this 
program into effect and praiseworthy 
ingenuity has already been shown in 
getting results. The program will 
greatly extend our companies’ normal 
practices of reclamation and re-use of 
materials for our own operations and 
will make available an increased quan- 
tity of metal scrap to go into use for 
war requirements. It must reach, how- 
ever, much further than that. 

“Nothing which can be saved for 
re-use is too small to be saved now. A 
rubber band, a paper clip, to take them 
as examples of avoidable waste, are 
small items—but replacing them costs 
money and, what is even more impor- 
tant today, requires new material to be 
taken out of the nation’s stocks. Sav- 





Typical illustrations of salvage and material-saving operations which 
help the war program. The man at the left is using the metalizing 
spray process to build up worn sections of a monel metal shaft. At 
right is one of several piles of metal at the Astoria plant of the 


Early in January the American Gas Association urged member companies to cooperate 
fully with the government’s Industrial Salvage Program by placing waste materials— 
iron and steel scrap, non-ferrous metal, paper and rubber—at the disposal of local 
agencies for the use of the government in the production of wartime essentials. At the 
same time the Association set up a system for the exchange of machinery and equip- 
ment within the gas industry, under the supervision of the Committee on War Activ- 
ities. 

On January 30 the War Production Board mailed a bulletin to all gas companies 
setting forth a simple and short salvage plan for their use in stimulating the flow of 
waste materials back into raw material channels. 

This article from the March employees’ magazine of Consolidated Edison System Com- 
panies, New York City, summarizes a comprehensive program for the salvage or 
re-use of all materials possible. It is believed that it will be helpful to other com- 
panies in suggesting ways and means of cooperating fully with the government’s In- 


dustrial Salvage Program. 


ings in the little items bulk large in 
the aggregate. 

“This country is in what gives every 
indication of being a long, bitter war. 
Men, money and materials will win 
it. Waste, which is foolish at any time, 
becomes serious now. Every employee, 
no matter what his job, can help in 


stopping it.” 





ECAUSE of wartime conditions, 

the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., has established a 
program of drastic economy in opeta- 
tion, extensive salvage of re-usable ma- 
terials and collection of metal scrap 
needed by the nation for war produc- 
tion. This “War on Waste” is aimed to 


MATERIALS POSSIBLE 
x 
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SALVAGE 
AND RE-USE ALL 


secure the voluntary and hearty coop- 
eration of every employee. 

Priorities dictated by the government 
are making it increasingly difficult for 
utilities to obtain materials and equip- 
ment needed in their operation. There- 
fore every effort is being made to re- 
pair, adapt, re-use and economize in 
use, so as to make supplies on hand, 
as well as those which may be ob- 
tained, go as far as possible. 

While the company has always con- 
served through careful salvage, this 
program, is being intensified to a point 
which would have been uneconomic 
when supplies were plentiful and 
cheap. Today greater labor costs for re- 





Consolidated Edison system collected for disposal by the purchasing 

and stores department. The poster in. the center serves as a constant 

reminder to employees that all possible material should be saved. 
Employees are cooperating wholeheartedly in the program. 
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pairing and reconditioning are justified 
by the saving of materials which are 
not only more costly but increasingly 
more difficult to get. 

In addition, at the request of the 
former Office of Production Manage- 
ment, the Consolidated Edison com- 
pany is developing a salvage program 
for iron and steel scrap, non-ferrous 
metals, paper and rubber which are 
among the materials most needed in 
the country’s war effort. An impor- 
tant contribution in the salvage field is 
the careful segregation of tin and other 
important metals and alloys so that they 
can be re-used in war production in- 
stead of being degraded as scrap by 
mixture with other less valuable metals. 


Salvage Organization 

Vice-President L. B. Bonnett has 
been appointed to direct the salvage 
work and Secretary Melville T. Chan- 
dler has been assigned to conduct a 
thorough and systematic survey aimed 
at eliminating all possible waste and 
achieving the greatest possible econ- 
omy in the routine operations of the 
various departments of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company and its affiliates. 
Assisting Mr. Chandler are F. V. Ma- 
galhaes, executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Ralph H. Tapscott, and E. J. 
O'Neill, manager of the General Office 
Service Department. Their group will 
include a representative of each depart- 
ment of Consolidated Edison and a 
representative from each of the other 
system companies. 

This committee is charged with the 
elimination of all unnecessary paper 
work and carbon copies; reduction, 
where practicable, in the quantity and 
quality of paper, stationery and other 
supplies and materials used; the re-use 
of office materials and supplies which 
in normal times would be discarded 
and finding the means of prolonging 
the useful life of materials. 

Results of the committee's economy 
survey will be publicized throughout 
the system so that every company and 
department will have the advantage of 
experience of others in furthering this 
wartime economy drive. 

Employees are urged to re-use mes- 
senger service envelopes and carbon 
paper and not to throw away pencils, 
rubber bands, erasers and paper clips 
while they are still usable. 

To survey the kind and amount of 
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such materials now being discarded, as 
well as to dramatize the savings which 
can be effected, a wastebasket search 
was made in two of the system’s office 
buildings. A three-day investigation of 
the contents of wastebaskets in the gen- 
eral office building at Mount Vernon 
yielded a varied collection. Still use- 
ful objects found included a quantity 
of paper clips, rubber bands, erasers 
and pencils. 

Booty recovered in a five-day sifting 
of wastebaskets at Irving Place resulted 





Welding broken sections of a_ nine-inch 
shaft from a circulating pump—another 
operation that conserves precious metal 


in piles of similar items plus empty 
containers, typewriter spools and other 
small metal pieces. Since there were 
few messenger service envelopes and 
pieces of carbon paper in good condi- 
tion found in the basket, it appears that 
the employees are conscientiously re- 
using these supplies. 

As an aid to the company’s effort to 
collect scrap metal, receptacles are be- 
ing set up on every floor of each of the 
commercial buildings to receive all 
waste material other than paper. All 
waste paper is also being collected and 
sold for reprocessing and re-use. 

C. W. Pickells has been appointed 
to act as liaison man between the Pur- 
chasing Department, which collects and 
sells scrap metal, and other departments 
which have metal to dispose of. In 
January, 1,600 tons of scrap iron, steel 
and other metals were collected and 
sold by the Purchasing Department; 
the estimated figure for February was 
1,200 tons. 

A survey of metals which could be 
released has just been completed in 
the gas plants. Many tons of cast iron, 
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steel and tin will be obtained for sal- 
vage and scrap purposes from these 
locations. 

Conservation administrators have 
been appointed in each of the electric 
plants to see that all material and 
equipment not actively employed is 
carefully classified for usefulness be- 
fore it is released as scrap. Wherever 
possible such material is adapted or re- 
used in a variety of ways because of 
the difficulty encountered in replace- 
ment. The remainder goes to the scrap 
pile for sale and re-use. 

Eleven gas holder stations have been 
combed in search of salvageable metals. 
The holder stations yielded many tons 
of scrap such as old stair braces, steel 
bracing rods and brass steam hose. The 
department has set up receptacles at 
each location for loose bolts and nuts, 
old pipe and similar items and the men 
have been instructed to save everything 
which could be useful as scrap. 

All sorts of underground and over- 
head materials and equipment, even 
down to waste rags, are being saved 
and reconditioned. One _ interesting 
economy, small but indicative of the 
care that is being taken, is the clean- 
ing of cotton gloves, which have be- 
come too grimy and oily for use. The 
gloves can be cleaned for one cent a 
pair; they cost sixteen cents to replace. 


Ingenious Repair Work 

Headquarters for some of the most 
ingenious and important repair work 
in the utility system is the 153rd Street 
Shops. Here such things as worn or 
broken shafts of steel, bronze or other 
metals—now invaluable because they 
cannot be replaced—are repaired and 
put back to work. Worn shafts are 
built up by the metalizing spray proc- 
ess seen in the accompanying picture. 
A broken shaft, ten inches in diameter 
at the largest point, from a 1,000 
horsepower motor at Hudson Avenue 
Station, the first large shaft welded at 
the Shops, has been back in service 
since December. Bronze impellers of 
circulating pumps in system generating 
stations have been restored to useful- 
ness through building up worn parts 
by welding. Cracked motor blocks 
from truck engines have also been 
welded. New wearing plates have been 
installed to protect division plates in 
induced draft fans. 

The shops are proud of their recent 




















accomplishment in welding damaged 
parts of generating tubes from boilers 
at Hudson Avenue. They average two 
sound tubes from three damaged ones. 
These welds undergo hydrostatic tests 
of a thousand pounds before being 
accepted for service. 

The Transportation Department has 
instructed all its men in the protection 
and economical use of its vehicles, urg- 
ing particular caution in the care and 
use of tires because of the rubber 
shortage. The department regrooves its 
tires or has them retreaded to increase 
their useful life. It saves every broken 
part for possible repair or adaptation 
to different use. Batteries are also care- 
fully preserved, since a shortage may 
develop. 


Protective Equipment 
Should Be Conserved 


IN hats and gas masks made their 

debut in World War I. Hard hats, 
hard-toe shoes, gas masks, goggles, and 
respirators have become fashion leaders in 
clothing in industry. Protective equipment 
has prevented injuries and has reduced the 
severity of injuries. 

Again the Armed forces require im- 
mense supplies of protective equipment. De- 
fense industries are expanding and _ their 
demand is growing. Supplies of protective 
equipment are obtainable only on priority. 
The employee has come to the realization 
that for his own protection in the future 
he must use wisely the protective equip- 
ment that he now has and conserve it for 
future use. In so doing, he is making an- 
other contribution to win World War II. 
—A.P.I. Accident Prevention Information 





KEEP THEM IN GOOD SHAPE 
ANO USE THEM 




















- Stanolind Record. 





Gas Practice Modified 
To Save Materials 


ERTAIN gas distribution practices will 

be curtailed by the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., be- 
cause of government restrictions on the 
purchase of automobiles and tires, John A. 
Clark, vice-president in charge of gas op- 
eration, announced recently. 

Many routine maintenance details not 
vital to the efficiency of the department will 
be deferred temporarily, Mr. Clark said. 
Such undertakings as repainting storage 
holders and frequent inspection of plants 
and equipment, will be postponed until a 
more favorable time. 


War Demands May 
Divert LP Gases 


UPER aviation motor fuel manufacture 
will have a marked but as yet unknown 
effect on the sale of liquefied petroleum 
gases, which last year reached another all- 
time high for the twentieth time in 20 years, 
petroleum industry experts predict. 
Butane, particularly, is highly valuable as 
a starting point for 100-octane motor fuels 
for war planes, and although oil-company 
plants are expanding at break-neck speed, 
these aviation needs probably will demand 
the diversion of much butane from normal 
liquefied-gas uses. 





Other petroleum hydrocarbons needed as 
raw-material starting points for synthetic 
rubber, plastics, and explosives also are in 
the range of the liquefied gases, and may 
have a pronounced effect on the supply. 

Sales of liquefied petroleum gases have in- 
creased a hundred times just since 1928, 
reaching the tremendous total of 445,000,- 
000 gallons in 1941, industry experts esti- 
mate. Growing use in defense industries and 
520,000 new domestic installations last year 
primarily were responsible for a 42 per cent 
increase from 1940. Nearly 1,645,000 home 
owners now use liquefied gas. 


Supreme Court Widens 
Rate Control 


N a far-reaching decision on March 16, 

the Supreme Court cleared the way for 
Federal agencies which regulate utility rates 
to limit them to a “fair return” on only 
so much of a company’s capital as has been 
“prudently invested.” The high tribunal 
brushed aside a long standing theory, es- 
tablished in the Smyth vs. Ames case in 
1898, that the cost of reproducing the plant 
was an essential factor. 

The decision, which held constitutional 
the 1938 Natural Gas Act, upheld an order 
of the Federal Power Commission requir- 
ing the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of Amer- 
ica and the Texoma Natural Gas Company, 
both of Chicago, to reduce their rates. It 
was the first rate proceeding under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act to reach the court. 





“War Protection of the Gas Industry,” 
New A.G. A. Book Published 


AR Protection of the Gas Industry” 

is the title of a loose-leaf book is- 
sued by the American Gas Association. A 
copy of this important document has been 
furnished to each member gas company. 
Additional copies may be purchased by 
members of the Association for $2.50 and 
$5.00 for non-members. 

“War Protection of the Gas Industry” 
has been issued in loose-leaf form so that 
up-to-the-minute changes can be made as 
new information becomes available. This 
will be sent to purchasers of the book with- 
out further charge. 

The book is divided into two principal 
parts, “Protection Against Enemy Action” 
and “Emergency Procedures after Damage 
Occurs.” All parts of the problem are 
covered including sabotage protection, air 
raid and artillery protection and procedures, 
training of personnel, cooperation with au- 
thorities, blackout, etc. An important part 
of the book is a description of the actual 
damage to gas company property which has 
been reported from English, European and 
other foreign sources. 

The American Gas Association has pre- 
pared this basic material on gas industry 
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defense to provide a comprehensive source 
of information on the protection of prop- 
erty and personnel, and the repair of dam- 
age caused by air raids or other attacks. 

The publication is issued under the 
auspices of the Committee on War Activi- 
ties with the approval of the appropriate 
committees of the respective Association 
Sections. The background includes pub- 
lished literature from American, English, 
German and other foreign sources; com- 
munications and memoranda from observ- 
ers who have been on the scene. In 
addition, many American gas companies 
have contributed most liberally the results 
of their own experimental work to deter- 
mine procedures especially suited for Amer- 
ican conditions. The book also includes a 
classification scheme which might be most 
helpful to gas companies wishing to file 
additional material on defense in a system- 
atic manner which will coordinate with the 
appropriate pages in the new book. The 
loose-leaf feature makes this highly prac- 
tical. 

The book was prepared by C. George 
Segeler of American Gas Association head- 
quarters. 


American Gas tbaocialton MONTHLY 
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Ait-Defense Methods .. . for Repair 
of Gas Mains Damaged by Bombs 





HE principal causes of damage to 

the gas system are high explosive 
bombs, incendiary bombs, sabotage, and 
parachutists. Of these the high ex- 
plosive bombs are by far the most dev- 
astating, although the possibility of 
damage from the other causes named 
should not be ignored. 

Accordingly, it is with the damage 
caused by high explosive bombs that 
this paper will deal. These bombs gen- 
erally range from 100 to 2,000 pounds 
or more in weight, and a large propor- 
tion of those dropped can be expected 
to fall in the streets, where they 
wreak havoc among the utility arteries 
beneath the pavement. The wounds 
may be mortal if the gas company is 
not well prepared. 


Standard Methods Inadequate 


The present day standard repair 
methods are inadequate to cope with 
blitzkrieg bomb damage to mains. 
A bulletin issued by the British gov- 
ernment through the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research states 
that the use of standard peace-time 
methods of jointing mains may cause 
serious delays in restoring services in- 
terrupted by enemy action, and that, 
therefore, alternative methods must be 
used. It is a principal object of this 
paper to discuss such alternatives. Fail- 
ure to mention better-known peace- 
time methods should not be construed 
as indicating that they may not be 
serviceable in many instances. 

One of the principal requisites of 
effective preparation for air-raid re- 
pairs is an accurate map of the distri- 
bution system. Much of London’s suc- 
cess in maintaining gas service during 
ait-raids is attributed to the possession 
of such maps. The City of London 
has approximately 3,000,000 meters 
served by 15 companies linked in a 
grid system, comprising 14,000 miles 

Abstract of paper presented at Wisconsin 


Utilities Association Gas Section Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 16, 1942. 
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of mains and 52 works. Well-kept 
records have been an important factor 
in the ability of London gas companies 
to keep the system in substantially con- 
tinuous operation throughout the en- 
tire metropolitan area, despite the ter- 
rific bombardment to which this 
system has been subjected. 

The crews entrusted with the job of 
locating and repairing the damage 
should be thoroughly trained in their 
duties. The necessity for courage on 
the part of these men cannot be mini- 
mized. Citing London’s example again, 
it is reported that between September 
and December of 1940, a period of 
intensive bombing, 23 gas company 
employees were killed and 54 injured 
in line of duty. 


Reserve Storage Stations 

Ample stocks of pipe and repair 
fittings should be kept in reserve at 
strategically located, well protected 
storage points. One or more trucks 
should be kept loaded with a full 
complement of essential repair tools 
and material, prepared for any emer- 
gency. 

Upon arrival at the site of the re- 
pair, the first step, after a quick survey 
of the damage, is to shut off the gas. 
This is essential to putting out the 
fire, or preventing one if it has not al- 
ready started. The fire hazard from 
shorted electric or telephone cables is 
added to the probability of a confla- 
gration resulting from the explosion it- 
self. 

To repair the type of damage here 
being discussed will require the re- 
placement of a considerable length of 
pipe. The length of replacement re- 
quired, and the method of joining to 
the existing pipe will depend upon the 
effect of explosions on the pipe ma- 
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terial involved. Some materials split, 
twist, or buckle, while others are more 
prone to shatter or crack. 

Those materials subject to the shat- 
tering type of failure are usually the 
most seriously damaged by bomb ex- 
plosions. Cast iron pipe falls in this 
class. Since cast iron is by far the pre- 
dominant pipe in distribution systems, 
and because its variation in diameter, 
irregularity and laborious cutting intro- 
duce exceptionally difficult conditions, 
the development of special repair fit- 
tings thus far has been directed almost 
entirely to the problems arising with 
cast iron pipe. 


Speed and Simplicity Required 

Of course, the important general re- 
quirements of any repair method are 
speed and simplicity. The fittings 
should consist of a minimum number 
of parts, fabricated as much as possible 
from standard and readily available 
material. But repair fittings and 
methods for restoring bombed cast 
iron gas mains should meet a number 
of other requirements largely peculiar 
to this type of repair. 

First of all, provision must be made 
to span a large gap, perhaps several 
hundred feet. The necessity of keep- 
ing the weight of material to be han- 
died at a minimum, if a speedy repair 
is to be attained, indicates the desira- 
bility of using steel pipe for replace- 
ment. With mechanical joints steel 
replacement pipe can be laid quickly 
and easily, using a minimum of equip- 
ment, and unskilled labor, sparing the 
more highly trained men for other 
work. This type of replacement pro- 
vides flexibility for avoidance of ob- 
structions and debris, and for absorp- 
tion of settling stresses resulting from 
poor support of the fill in the crater 
to be spanned. 

The major problem in effecting a 
successful repair is the joint to be 
made with the existing cast iron pipe. 
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Fig. 1. Air-defense fitting—English 
method No. 1 





Fig. 4. Air-defense fitting—Preliminary 
proposal "B” 
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Fig. 2. Air-defense fitting—English 
method No. 2 


Fig. 5. Air-defense fitting—Preliminary 
proposal "C” 
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Fig. 3. Air-defense fitting—Preliminary 
proposal “A” 


The ends of the pipe will almost in- 
variably be jagged. A split may run 
back a long distance from the broken 
end. Some means must be provided 
for making a seal on sound pipe at an 
indefinite distance from the end of the 
break. 

Cast iron pipe is relatively very thick 
and tends to chip or crack when cut. 
These factors render cutting and trim- 
ming jagged or split ends impractica- 
ble and hazardous, where speed and 
certainty of success are as vital as in 
the case of war-time emergency repairs. 

The problem is further complicated 
by the wide variation in diameter of 
cast iron pipe. Much of the cast iron 
pipe in the ground was not manu- 
factured to established standards for 
outside diameter, and in any event, cast 
pipe made in earlier days was subject 
to wide variation in diameter, even 
though presumably manufactured to a 
given standard. 

We were, therefore, confronted with 
the problem of fitting a joint to a piece 
of pipe of indeterminate diameter, 


Fig. 6. Air-defense fitting—Preliminary 
proposal “D” 


broken for an indefinite distance. It 
was apparent that a tremendous stock 
of known types of couplings or fittings 
would be required to prepare for any 
reasonable percentage of probable 
conditions. Repair fittings of narrowly 
limited usefulness might actually prove 
worthless, since the greatest emergen- 
cies may involve conditions which such 
fittings could not meet. Valuable time 
would be lost attempting to alter the 
fittings or to fabricate specials. 

Temporary expedients would mean 
great expense and lost time in doing 
the job twice. Leaks from hastily 
made temporary repairs would be a 
constant menace. The goal of de- 
velopment was a single fitting for each 
nominal size which would make a 
serviceable, permanent repair, under 
the widest variations of field condi- 
tions. 

Figures 1 to 6 illustrate a few of the 
ideas proposed as a solution to the 
problem. Figure 1 illustrates a fitting 
and method used to some extent in 
England. The replacement consists of 
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short lengths of flanged steel pipe, a 
small portion of one end of which is 
shown. The joint to the broken cast 
iron pipe is made with a special cast 
adapter bolted to the flanged steel 
pipe. The adapter has a long sleeve 
portion, to slide over the cast iron 
pipe. The seal on the cast iron pipe 
is similar to a conventional bell-type 
mechanical joint. 

The difficulties with this scheme are 
that a very long fitting would be te- 
quired for reasonable certainty of com- 
pletely enclosing the jagged end, and 
the lack of adjustability of the conven- 
tional mechanical joint seal to more 
than slight variation in the cast iron 
pipe size. Also, the fittings are quite 
cumbersome, require special patterns, 
or expensive fabrication, if designed 
for manufacture from steel. 

The flanged joints on the replace- 
ment pipe are undesirable because of 
rigidity and danger of leakage, when 
used under the circumstances prevail- 
ing in this type of emergency repair. 


English-type Fitting 

Figure 2 illustrates another fitting 
utilized in England. In this case, the 
replacement pipe is made somewhat 
smaller than the inside diameter of the 
cast iron pipe to be repaired. A tubular 
gasket is secured to the end of the last 
section of steel pipe, and is slipped in- 
side the cast iron pipe, beyond the 
jagged end. The gasket has a tube 
connection running along the inside of 
the pipe and terminating in a check 
valve projecting through the wall of 
the steel pipe, for connection to a 
pump. The gasket may be inflated with 
air, or a suitable emulsion. Inflation of 
the gasket presses it against the pipe 
and fitting, thus sealing the joint. 

While this idea is ingenious, and 
simple in operation, there are a num- 
ber of serious objections to it. Experi- 
ments have shown that high inflation 
pressures are required to effect a seal, 
even against low gas pressures. Since a 
considerable area of the gasket is un- 
supported, rubber alone does not have 
sufficient strength to avert the danger 
of rupture, and it is necessary to use 
fabric reinforcement. The reinforced 
gasket does not have the full flexibility 
of rubber, and does not readily ac- 
commodate itself to rough, irregular 
surfaces. 
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Tubular gaskets are difficult to mold, 
and a very large mold investment 
would be required to provide the vari- 
ous sizes needed. It should be pointed 
out that the inside diameter of cast 
iron pipe varies even more than the 
outside diameter, as a general rule. It 
is doubtful whether a tubular gasket 
could accommodate sufficient variation 
to avoid a multiplicity of gaskets and 
fittings. 

The tubular gasket seal is at best 
temporary, and could not be relied 
upon for more than a few months at 
most. Leakage of the inflation medium 
through almost invariably porous walls 
would, of course, result in gas leakage, 
so that re-inflation would probably be 
required from time to time to avert 
failure of the joint. Pipe movements 
may also cause leakage due to their 
probable tendency to reduce or change 
the distribution of the gasket pressure. 

Notwithstanding these objections, 
the possibilities of utilizing a tubular 
gasket are being explored, in view of 
its desirable simplicity. Improvements 
in construction may be found which 
will overcome the present obstacles to 
its successful use. 

Figure 3 illustrates a proposal to 
use a long sleeve for connecting steel 
replacement pipe to the broken pipe. 
The gasket on the cast iron pipe 
end of the sleeve is provided with 
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Fig. 8. Air-defense fitting No. 1 


laminations for adjustment to fit 
smaller sizes. For larger sizes, the 
laminations are to be peeled off the 
inside. In the larger nominal sizes 
especially, the number of laminations 
required to reach the lower end of the 
adjustment range would probably be 
excessive. Too much rubber would be 
exposed to cold flow, with consequent 
difficulty of securing and maintaining 
the seal. 

Special sleeves and couplings would 
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Fig. 7. Air-defense fitting—Preliminary proposal "E” 
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be required for most sizes in order to 
insure correct clearance over the out- 
side of the cast iron pipe for the lami- 
nation adjustments. Such special fab- 
rication would involve appreciable tool 
and die costs, and the utility of the 
materials would be narrowly limited. 
It has been felt desirable to work to- 
ward methods utilizing assemblies of 
standard parts insofar as possible, not 
only for low cost but to increase the 
availability and usefulness of the ma- 
terial. 

It is also difficult to predict the most 
satisfactory length of sleeve. Those 
methods are to be preferred in which 
there is no limitation on the length of 
gap which can be spanned. 

Figure 4 shows a method intended 
to utilize mechanical coupling parts 
and steel pipe of a size to slip over the 
cast iron main, thus avoiding any limi- 
tations of length. However, this de- 
sign has no provision for adjustment, 
and here again many special sizes of 
pipe and coupling parts would be re- 
quired, thus defeating the principal ob- 
jective of utilizing standard parts. 

Figure 5 shows a proposal to utilize 
a special adaptation of a recently de- 
veloped mechanical joint. It was in- 
tended that all parts be standard ex- 
cept that two gaskets would be used 
instead of one, to provide additional 
take-up for pipe variation. Experiments 
have shown that this method of accom- 
modating variation is not reliable, be- 
cause of the excessive clearance for 

















gasket flow. Since the joint parts now 
available were designed for new pipe 
of A. G. A. outside diameters, they 
cannot be successfully adapted to the 
purpose of a repair fitting for variable 
outside diameters. 

The next proposal, Figure 6, is an 
elaboration of the mechanical joint 
connection with a tubular gasket seal. 
In this case, the gasket is housed in a 
bell adapter which will slip over the 
largest probable cast iron pipe of given 
nominal size. The spigot end of the 
adapter is the same outside diameter 
as a standard steel pipe, with standard 
steel-pipe size mechanical couplings 
for the intermediate joints. 

Here, the tubular gasket is intended 
to provide only a temporary seal while 
the quick-setting cement caulked in the 
bell is drying. After the cement has 
set, the permanent seal is made with a 
regular adjustable bell-joint clamp 
spigot ring, bolted to lugs on the 
adapter. 

The principal objections to this 
method are the difficulty and expense 
of producing satisfactory tubular gas- 
kets, as previously discussed, and the 
length of time required for completion 
of the job. The excessive weight and 
cumbersomeness of the casting are also 
undesirable. 

The most distinctive feature of this 
idea is the utilization of the well- 
known adjustable bell-joint clamp, 
which solves the problem of a fully 
adjustable permanent seal. 

The fitting shown in Figure 7 was 
designed to make advantageous use of 


the adjustable bell joint clamp, while 
dispensing with the temporary tubular 
gasket seal and necessity for caulking. 

To prevent flow of the gasket into 
the space between the adapter and the 
cast iron pipe, the clamp gasket is 
armored. The armor is a ring of close 
coiled wire, very strong in the trans- 
verse direction to resist crushing under 
the gasket pressure, but quite flexible 
in the circumferential direction, readily 
accommodating itself to any diameter. 
Varying the diameter of the armor 
ring over a wide range introduces only 
minute clearances between coils, so 
that stretching the armor does not ef- 
fect its function of preventing gasket 
flow. The armor also protects the 
gasket against attack by condensates, 
an important advantage on manufac- 
tured gas lines. 

The diameter of the armor coil is 
larger than the maximum probable 
clearance between the inside of the 
adapter and the pipe, so that no other 
material or part is required to fill the 
space. 


Improved Fittings Designed 
Redesign and simplification of this 
proposal eliminated the cumbersome 
adapter casting, reduced the number 
of parts, and culminated in the fittings 
illustrated in Figures 8 and 9. 
Air-Defense Fitting No. 1 shown 
in Figure 8, is manufactured in sizes 
from 3” to 16” CIP inclusive. The 
body of this fitting is made by welding 
a standard coupling middle ring to a 
steel plate, which acts as a bearing sur- 
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Fig. 9. Air-defense fitting No. 2 for sizes 16” C.I.P. and larger 


Fig. 10. Method of repairing spigot 
broken in bell 





face for the clamp gasket. Standard 
steel pipe, as given in the specification 
table, is used for the replacement sec- 
tions, intermediate joints being made 
with standard mechanical couplings. A 
standard coupling gasket and follower 
seal the joint between the steel pipe 
and the fitting body. Through bolts 
from clamp spigot ring to coupling 
follower compress both gaskets simul- 
taneously. 

In a few sizes it is necessary to cut 
special holes in the coupling followers 
to match the number of holes in the 
clamps, as the number of bolt holes 
is not equal in every combination. The 
extra follower bolt holes can be burned 
out with a torch, or if the followers 
are ordered as parts for use with Air- 
Defense Fittings, they can be correctly 
punched at the factory. 

Air-Defense Fitting No. 2, shown 
in Figure 9, is made in sizes 18’ CIP 
and larger. Fitting No. 2 is similar 
to No. 1, except that through bolts are 
not used, because the difference in bolt 
circle diameters between coupling fol- 
lower and the clamp spigot ring be- 
comes too great. This difference in 
bolt circles would result in excessive 
bolt angularity, with consequent dif- 
ficulty of assembly and relatively low 
sealing efficiency. 

Therefore, in the No. 2 fitting the 
body plate is made large enough to 
serve as an anchor for the clamp spigot 
ring, and a flange welded to the mid- 
dle ring is an anchor for bolting the 
coupling follower. The anchor flange 
is easily made by torch-cutting a reg- 
ular coupling follower. 

An additional feature is the provi- 
sion of slots in the plate for the clamp 
ring bolts, to accommodate the vari- 
ation in clamp bolt circle as adjust- 
ments are made to fit various diameters 
of cast iron pipe. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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on ... A Challenge 
to Utility Home Service Organtxations 





S. needs US 

. strong. 
Maximum man 
power and woman 
power can only 
be realized if we 
utilize and con- 
serve food values. 
Home service peo- 
ple trained in 
foods and nutri- 
tion can help 
build food into human power because 
they have the experience and ability to 
show people how to use food. Home 
economics trained women have already 
rendered valuable service as instruc- 
tors, consultants and organizers. Home 
service people have a unique contribu- 
tion to make; many have already given 
generously in time and facilities, but 
some are still asking—Where do we 
fit into this nutrition program ? 





Dr. H. S. Mitchell 


Technique of Teaching 


You do not need to be told that peo- 
ple learn by doing or seeing things 
done more than by merely listening to 
talks. Home service people have de- 
veloped the technique of teaching by 
demonstration—a device unfamiliar to 
many. You know its potentialities for 
teaching housewives and others how to 
prepare food. Meal planning and cook- 
ing can be taught by demonstration 
and participation better than any other 
way. You have used it for commercial 
purposes in the past. Now when priori- 
ties have curtailed advertising pro- 
grams, your abilities and facilities need 
not be idle. They are needed in an all- 
out effort to help people apply up-to- 
date knowledge of food values in their 
own homes. 

Nearly every city and town has or- 
ganized nutrition classes under the 
American Red Cross or other auspices. 
Every nutrition class should include at 
least two or three demonstrations on 
food preparation with opportunity for 
class participation where possible—at 
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| @Dr. Mitchell’s article, presenting | 
facts on the nutrition program, is | 
directed to utility home service 
departments. It was originally 
| planned to reach these depart- 
ments by individual letters but 
wide general interest in this sub- 
ject made an article desirable. 
In her frequent talks on nutrition, 
Dr. Mitchell has recognized the 
importance of home service di- 
rectors in the national program 
| in view of their home economics 
training, organization and experi- 
ence in demonstrations, and avail- 
ability of company facilities. 








By Dr. HELEN S. MITCHELL 


Principal Nutritionist, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


least a chance to taste the foods pre- 
pared. Qualified instructors of such 
courses frequently have had little or 
no experience with demonstrating. In 
some cases you may be able to give the 
demonstration lessons to their classes 
directly ; in others show the instructors 
how to give simple demonstrations. 
They may need sets of instructions, 
lists of equipment and materials and 
an outline for the discussion. Among 
lower income groups small neighbor- 
hood demonstrations by a non-profes- 
sional may reach people whom the pro- 
fessional could never reach. They are 
suspicious of the professional touch. 
The food demonstration has a place 
quite apart from organized nutrition 
classes—at church circles, in grocery 
stores and in private homes. There is 
an excellent opportunity to teach nu- 
trition by this means to persons who 
would never join a class. Much nutri- 
tion can be taught at a cooking school 
with no mention of the word nutti- 
tion. Many a person who would shrink 
from a nutrition class will go to a 
cooking school out of curiosity and 
the chance to get a taste of the food. 
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What types of demonstrations are 
most needed? Vegetable preparation 
and cookery, salads, and uses of low 
cost meats seem to come first. For 
all groups vegetable preparation is im- 
portant because so few people know 
how to use a wide variety of vegetables 
prepared in a way families like them. 
Preparation so as to conserve flavor, 
color, texture, as well as nutritive value 
is not difficult but is the most abused 
phase of both restaurant and home 
cookery today. The word preparation 
was used advisedly because most peo- 
ple need to learn how to use a wider 
variety of vegetables raw—more relish 
plates and salads of low cost vege- 
tables. Incidentally, more fresh prod- 
uce used in season would mean a sav- 
ing in cans which is a patriotic duty 
and a necessity. 


Economy Emphasis 

For low income groups who need 
special help in providing adequate nu- 
trition within a limited budget, demon- 
strations of the uses of low cost cuts 
of meat and fish are especially neces- 
sary. The very people who can least 
afford chops, steaks and expensive 
roasts buy them or go without meat 
altogether because they think economy 
cuts are tough or of poor flavor. 

Today when so many homemakers 
are employed outside the home—dishes 
which are easily and quickly prepared 
are pertinent. With the impending 
shortage of ready-prepared canned 
foods so convenient in quick meal 
preparation, more thought might well 
be given to this phase of the subject, 
especially in our larger cities. 

Emphasis may well be placed on the 
use of local foods where they are nu- 
tritionally valuable and inexpensive. 
Peanuts and sweet potatoes in the 
southeast, brown rice and rice polish- 
ing in the south central States and soy 
beans in some of the midwestern States 
have already been featured by local 
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extension and home economics people 
in those localities. More emphasis on 
the best in local or racial food habits is 
also to be recommended and encour- 
aged. There are no limits to the pos- 
sibilities for you who have the back- 
ground, facilities and imagination to 
meet local needs as you see them. We 
urge you to cooperate with State and 
local nutrition committees, with the 
American Red Cross and any other ex- 
isting agencies in which you can be of 
service. 


Synthetic Rubber Survey 


A. HULCY, president, Lone Star Gas 

. Company, Dallas, Tex., has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of Texas Defense Industries, Inc., a non- 
profit organization formed to survey possi- 
bilities of establishing a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry in Texas and forward a prospectus on 
the situation to proper officials in Washing- 
ton. The organization has said it will co- 
operate fully with the University of Texas 
in advancing the process developed by Dr. 
E. P. Schoch of the University for extracting 
liquid acetylene from natural gas, to be used 
as a base for synthetic rubber. 





“Meals That Build Morale” Is 
Gas Advertising Theme 


EALS That Build Morale” is the 
theme of a series of nutrition ads 
which have been appearing weekly in the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan newspapers. This 
series, published by the Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Grand Rapids District, 
is another example of how utilities can tie 
in with the government nutrition program, 
capitalize the growing public interest in 
energy foods, and build good will in their 
communities. More and more the need for 
morale on the home front is being stressed, 
and the theme of proper methods of food 
preparation to preserve energy values is a 
“natural” for tie-in purposes. 
The series of messages was launched with 
a full page ad in the New Year editions of 
the dailies headed, “God Bless America— 
and Keep Her Strong,” in which the public 
was told to watch for the weekly releases 
telling “how to get the full health values 
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Current Grand Rapids advertisement 
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A fresh advertising appeal 


out of the food you prepare.” Readers were 
told that ‘‘waste is not only throwing good 
food away or letting it spoil, but also faulty 
cooking that destroys part of the mineral 
and vitamin content of food.” 

The second message was headed, “Wom- 
an’s No. I War Job,” which was explained 
to be that she should “see that her family 
gets all of the health-building values out of 
the food she buys, and that her meals are 
well-balanced, appealing and contain an 
abundance of protective foods.” The ad 
listed “12 ways to safeguard your family's 
health,” and these were adapted from the 
suggestions used by the Southern California 
Gas Company in its famous vitamin series. 

Each subsequent ad was devoted to the 
development of a single cooking method, 
such as “use very little water in cooking 
vegetables,” and “keep utensil covered when 
cooking vegetables.” The war theme was 
stressed with such headings as “Good Food 





Builds a Strong Nation” and “Victory Be- 
gins in the Kitchen.” 

The ads were strictly educational in 
character, no attempt at merchandising be- 
ing included. In most of the ads appeared 
no pictures of ranges, and the mood of the 
series was obviously altruistic, showing how 
women could serve better meals with what- 
ever equipment they had, if they followed 
certain simple rules. 

Another feature of the series was the in- 
clusion in the ads of budget recipes, low in 
cost and high in energy value, in the size 
and arrangement of a 3” x 5” filing card, 
which readers were invited to clip and paste 
onto a card for filing. 

The utility has received much favorable 
comment from the series. Home economic 
instructors in the schools have clipped and 
used the ads in their classes, and women’s 
club groups studying nutrition have in- 
cluded them in their courses. They have 
been used likewise in Red Cross and OCD 
classes in nutrition. 

“We consider that this series of edu- 
cational messages has been very successful 
as a good will builder,” states Wallace M. 
Chamberlain, sales manager. ‘‘Certainly it 
is one way in which the Gas Company can 
tie in with the war effort. The fact is that 
an appalling percentage of homemakers do 
not follow proper cooking methods, result- 
ing in vital food values being wasted and 
poured down the sink.” 


Annual Report Features 
Accident Award 


FEATURE of the annual report of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore was the re- 
production of the merit award certificate 
awarded by the American Gas Association 
at its annual meeting last October for out- 
standing achievement in accident prevention. 
The company’s gas division had amassed a 
total of 1,155,808 consecutive hours without 
a disabling injury accident and it was this 
record which received national recognition. 
The Baltimore company reported greater 
expansion of its business in 1941 than in 
any prior year. 


Gas and Appliance Sales 
Up in New Jersey 


AS sold to customers of the Public 

Service Corporation of New Jersey 
gained 5.54 per cent in 1941 over the previ- 
ous year, according to the company’s thirty- 
third annual report. While domestic gas 
sales gained only slightly, sales of gas for 
industries rose 35.67 per cent, establishing 
a new record, and connected industrial load 
added in 1941 exceeded the 1940 increase 
by 56.84 per cent. Gas sales for commercial 
purposes gained 4.1 per cent. 

Gas appliance revenue of the New Jersey 
company increased 26.47 per cent compared 
with 1940 and unit sales made a corre- 
sponding gain. Ranges installed in 1941 
numbered 24,348, the largest since 1928. 
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America’s War Industry .. . Turns 
to Gas to Surpass Production Peaks 
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P to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, 
American indus- 
try was attempt- 
ing to build a de- 
fense production 
upon a constantly 
expanding normal 
industry. Many 
industries thought 
in terms of de- 
fense and _lend- 
lease . . . not in terms of offense and 
self-preservation. All of this was 
changed with Pearl Harbor. Singa- 
pore and Java further emphasized the 
need for greater and more rapid con- 
version of all industries to the produc- 
tion of war materials. Perchance be- 
fore this article is published, new losses 
and new reverses will further accen- 
tuate the need for even greater disloca- 
tion of our once normal operation. 
When Donald Nelson stepped into 
the job of Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, he immediately em- 
phasized the importance of converting 
every available resource to the task of 
winning the war. No one will dis- 
agree with that viewpoint because what 
we do in 1942 is all-important. As Mr. 
Nelson stated, “It is no use for us to 
talk about the great production we are 
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going to have in 1943, '44, or '45, if 
we do not first meet the goal set for 
1942. Those goals can and must be 
met. If any of you have felt that they 
are impossible, I can only say that from 
now on we must do the impossible.” 

It is not Mr. Nelson’s statement that 
is so important but rather the action 
which it implies. Our country is at 
war. We must win the final victory. 
In order to accomplish this definite 
purpose, we must have for our armed 
forces all the equipment needed. This 
equipment must be produced in greater 
quantities than has ever before been 
known. 

To do this great job of production, 
the gas industry must do its share. 
Fortunately, the industry is in a posi- 
tion to play a most important role 
against the enemies of democracy. That 
importance is recognized not only by 
the men in the gas industry itself but 
by those in Washington whose respon- 
sibility it is to see, for one thing, that 
ample fuel is available for all indus- 
trial purposes. The limitation order 
issued February 15 applying to the use 
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of gas for space heating purposes em- 
phasizes this viewpoint. 

Acceptance of gas for industrial 
heating and heat treating started long 
before the present emergency. In the 
ten-year period of 1929 to 1939, the 
industrial use of gas increased 39.2%. 
This compares with a 30.8% decrease 


in the similar use of coal .. . a de- 
crease of 31% in the similar use of 
coke . . . and only a 2.3% increase 


for fuel oil. Send-out and revenues 
are important, but more important to 
our war effort has been the rapid in- 
crease in the number of industrial and 
commercial gas customers. Today, it 
has 1,084,000 of those customers . . . 





@ Mr. Adams’ article gives an au- 
thoritative account of the amaz- 
ing record of the gas industry in 
meeting the far-reaching demands 
of war production. It is not only 
a fascinating story of progress 
since World War I, but also a 
significant indication of the vital 
contribution the industry is mak- 
ing which should stimulate us to 
even greater records of accom- 
plishment. 

@ Here is ideal material which 
should be useful in interpreting 
one important phase of the gas 
industry’s part in America’s all- 
out war effort. 























While all machines have an important place in the war program, 
the importance of gas heat-treating furnaces can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Shown here are a few of these furnaces in action. Left 


an increase of 143% since 1929. In 
1940 alone, 7,000 new industrial users 
were added and this increased gas con- 
sumption more than 70,000,000 cubic 
feet. This trend continued through 
1941 and, of course, will be acceler- 
ated by the stepping up of war produc- 
tion. 

The total industrial and commercial 
send-out of manufactured, mixed and 
natural gas increased from 1,144,544,- 
000 M cu.ft. in 1940 to 1,323,164,000 
M cu.ft. in 1941, an increase of 
15.5%. By the end of 1941, the gas 
industry was serving nearly one mil- 
lion commercial customers and one 
hundred thousand industrial users. 
Send-out to industrial customers alone 
has increased 18% in the last year— 
the reveriue has increased 20%. It is 
anticipated that this rate of increase 
will continue in 1942, representing a 
gain of about 300 billion cubic feet 
with most of it being due to industrial 
use. 


Variety of Gas Values to Industry 
Looking at the statistics, one might 
assume that the principal reason for 
this growth in the acceptance of gas for 
industrial purposes may be due prin- 
cipally to the extension of natural gas 
pipelines to new areas, the lowered 
rates, and to merchandising and sales 
activities carried on by the natural gas 
industry. All of these factors have 
contributed but it seems to me that the 
greatest reason for the increase in the 
use of gas for industrial purposes lies 
in the variety of values gas represents 
to all industry. This opinion is sup- 
ported by a 28.7% increase in indus- 
trial sales for gas in the manufactured 
gas company’s territory in 1941. Prog- 
ress has been made by selling values 
which justify a higher price. You 
don’t really sell gas nor does my com- 
pany sell equipment. Rather, we sell 


the products of the combination of 
fuel and equipment, expressed in terms 
of the user’s value of service. 

Gas is not merely a fuel . . . not 
just so many B.t.u.’s. If, in modern- 
day heat treating, heat only were 
needed, practically any fuel could be 
used insofar as bringing a furnace up 
to temperature is concerned. But far 
more than merely heat is required . . . 
a proper “atmosphere” must be main- 
tained inside of the furnace surround- 
ing the materials being treated. Gas 
is the only medium which can supply 
both the heat and the atmosphere 

. . two essentials of present-day heat 
treating processing. 


Steel Treating 


With suitable atmospheres, the fab- 
ricating industry, for example, can take 
low carbon steel, heat and treat it with 
gas, thereby adding carbon to the steel. 
The malleable industry takes its cast- 
ings which contain detrimental carbon, 
heat treats them with gas and removes 
the excess carbon. The steel industry 
can take its bright sheets and give them 
a finished anneal in a protective at- 
mosphere without injuring the surface 
or decarburizing them. Gas actually 
becomes a part of industry's products. 
Its acceptance has grown with every 
refinement in production methods 
where uniformity and controllability 
have been of ever-increasing impor- 
tance. 

America’s war industry, whether 
food, clothing, chemical, ordnance, 
aircraft, tank, or transportation could 
not operate with the efficiency expected 
of them without gas. Gas is now used 
to harden armor plate, anneal gun tur- 
rets, harden cartridge cases, forge 
projectiles, fabricate aluminum, form 
glass, temper instrument mechanisms, 
process minerals and chemicals, weld, 
solder and rivet aircraft and marine 





to right the pictures show: (1) forging aluminum aeroplane pro- 
pellors, (2) hardening aeroplane parts, and (3) projectile forging 
furnaces, all doing their bit for Uncle Sam 


vessel parts, and many other items. 
Gas, in industry, has become a neces- 
sary war material because of technical 
utilization factors and process require- 
ments. 

As soon as the lend-lease act became 
effective, certain industries, particularly 
the machine tool field, armament 
plants, and many metal working indus- 
tries, began the manufacture of war 
materials for our Allies and for Ameri- 
ca’s defense program. Because every 
weapon, excepting aircraft, used in 
modern warfare is made of 90% steel, 
and because every metallic part must 
be heat treated, an immediate demand 
was made upon the utilities to supply 
gas for additional heating and heat- 
treating purposes, and upon the manu- 
facturers for heating and heat-treating 
equipment. Along with the increased 
use of gas, the demand for industrial 
and heat-treating furnaces increased 
nearly 400%. Under these conditions, 
it is impossible for our industry to 
evolve new processes or launch an ex- 
tensive and far-reaching research pro- 
gram. Research and development of 
present technology and equipment have 
been continuous almost since World 
War No. 1. It is the adaptation of 
these findings to production of war 
materials that the industry must now 


depend on. 


Gas Is Ready for War 


The gas industry is well in step with 
the requirements of current industrial 
practice, especially in the fields of 
metal heating and heat treating. It is 
able to resort successfully to past re- 
search and development now when 
there is no time for current exhaustive 
study ... mo time for considering 
problems other than those of immedi- 
ate production. 

The industry's record in support of 
research and development has been 
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highly commendable. Its ability to 
meet war production requirements is 
traceable almost entirely to the vision 
and foresight of research men who, 
years ago, began their preparation. It 
might be interesting to review some of 
the problems of that past research and 
to point out the manner in which its 
findings are being used today. How- 
ever, present space will permit of out- 
lining only a few of the highlights of 
such work. 

Special and controllable atmospheres 
are of tremendous importance in heat- 
treating work. The investigation of 
the effects of specific atmospheres at 
different temperatures upon steel sur- 
faces, and the utilization of gas for 
firing furnaces of the slot forge type, 
were two important projects in the field 
of ferrous metals. One became the 
father of the process for bright an- 
nealing steel. The other led to the de- 
velopment of the radiant tube heating 
element now used extensively in all 
heat-treating operations where convec- 
tion heating is essential. 

Experiments which disclosed that 
gas could be washed and dried, and 
burned so as to produce an atmosphere 
suitable for the bright annealing of 
steel, led to the development of the 
“DX Unit,” now almost universally 
used for atmosphere preparation in 
the steel anneaiing industry. Develop- 
ments also proved the use of gases as 
an atmosphere for case hardening, con- 
tinuous nitriding, continuous gas car- 
burizing, cyaniding, and a variety of 
analogous operations. These required 
a number of preparation units designed 
for specific purposes and special ap- 
plications, including the heat treat- 
ment of high carbon materials without 


Below is a convection-type furnace being 
used for annealing cartridge cases. Batch 
furnaces are also being used extensively for 
this operation 


decarburization or scale, carburizing 
processes, scale-free annealing, sphe- 
roidizing, and many other applications. 


Birth of Radiant Tube Furnace 


A different type of development 
came from the study of gas-fired forge 
furnaces. New gas burners were de- 
signed, the value of smoke was recog- 
nized and its use properly bracketed, 
new methods developed for the open- 
firing of furnaces for scientific atmos- 
phere control. From this was later de- 
veloped the “radiant tube,” providing 
for the burning of gas in a long, lumi- 
nous flame within an enclosed space, 
under full automatic control. This 
made possible the maintenance of the 
temperature gradients essential to uni- 
form heating during long annealing 
cycles. 

The “radiant tube” is being used to 
replace alloy muffles. A gas-tight cham- 
ber lined with brick provides an en- 
closure for the work and its surround- 
ing atmosphere. Radiant tubes are 
suspended within the chamber to sup- 
ply heat. Furnaces of this type are used 
for bright annealing, carburizing, hard- 
ening, etc. Until this type of heat 
treating was developed, muffles were 
required in the application of atmos- 
phere control. Muffles were expensive 
to install and maintain. In the case of 
needed replacements, it was sometimes 
necessary to remove the furnace from 
the production line from two days to 
a week. The radiant tube has elimi- 
nated this serious handicap on our war 
production. 

The findings of research have not 
been applied to the building of special 
heating or heat-treating furnaces alone, 
but also to standard furnace and burner 
equipment. When the manufacturers 
of high speed tools found it difficult 




















to obtain sufficient tungsten, they 
turned to molybdenum as a substitute. 
It was difficult, however, to heat treat 
moly steel without decarburization and 
scale which eliminated its use in high 
speed tooling operations. To. make 
molybdenum practical, the Char-Mo 
controlled atmosphere furnace was de- 
veloped. For its atmosphere, it uses 
charcoal and an oxidizing base gas. 
High speed steels can be heat treated 
in this atmosphere without decarbur- 
ization and with a minimum of scale. 

These industrial gas developments, 
completed principally in time of peace, 
are now being widely utilized in this 
time of national emergency. 


War Production Machines 


When we entered World War I gas 
as an industrial fuel was just being 
pioneered. Equipment for ordnance 
was crude and imperfect. Great strides 
were made by those on whom the re- 
sponsibility rested. Today, after twenty- 
five years of continuous research and 
development, heat-treating furnaces 
have become high speed, mechanically 
operated, mass production machines. 
In every production line from the heat- 
























To carburize the many parts in a 
tank engine, this radiant tube bell- 
type furnace was selected by a 
Detroit automobile manufacturer 


For hardening small projectiles, 
the cast alloy belt-type furnace 
shown at left is ideal. It is heated 
by means of gas radiant tubes 





































ing of ingots, to the annealing and 
normalizing of slab and strip, to the 
finishing of munitions and armaments, 
heating and heat-treating machines are 
vitally important factors in the speedy 
completion of our war materials. 
Speed in the finished product is ac- 
complished not only through the usual 
practices of mass production but also 
because the characteristics of such gas- 
fired equipment frequently make possi- 
ble a decrease in the number of oper- 
ations required. Forty-ton battleship 
turrets are now annealed in a single 
operation. 10,000 projectiles are forged 
in a single continuous furnace in one 
day; one man operates and controls 
a continuous walking beam hardening, 
quenching and shell drawing furnace. 
Convection furnaces are annealing cart- 
ridge cases, drawing projectiles, stress- 
relieving weldments. Continuous and 
batch-type furnaces are forging pro- 
jectiles; walking beam conveyors and 
pusher types are heat treating projec- 
tiles and bombs. Gun barrels are 
forged in the in-and-out batch or con- 
tinuous furnace, hardened, quenched 


For stress relieving welded 
tank sections, gun mounts, 
turrets, etc., this convection- 
type car-bottom furnace is 
being used extensively 


These direct-fired furnaces 
were installed in one of the 
arsenals during World War 
I and are still in operation 


The arsenal installation at right consists of a hard- 
ening furnace, automatic spray quench, and draw 
furnace for hardening and drawing projectiles 


and drawn in the pit-type furnace. 
Armor plate is treated in the cat-bot- 
tom furnace utilizing fan circulation. 

Over 1,500 cartridge cases per hour 
is the production story of one modern 
gas-fired annealing furnace alone. A 
typical bomb-hardening furnace pro- 
duces fifteen 2,000 Ibs. bombs per 
hour. One stress-relieving furnace has 
internal dimensions of 48’ wide by 56’ 
long by 29’ high . . . the installation 
will heat a charge of 675,000 Ibs. to 
1250° F. in thirty-five hours, starting 
with a cold furnace. Another insta!- 
lation for similar purposes has an ef- 
fective loading space of 17’ long, 10’ 
wide and 6’ high with a capacity of 
heating 5,000 Ibs. per hour from cold 
to 1100° F. . . . a charge of 10,000 
Ibs. can be brought to temperature in 
two hours if the specifications permit 
this rapid rate of heating. 

An almost endless list could be 
given of the applications of gas-fired 
heat treating furnaces in the produc- 
tion of war materials. New furnaces 
are being installed daily and the job of 
converting thousands of others to simi- 
lar work is now practically completed. 


Effect of Total War 

The gas industry is ready and will- 
ing to meet any and all demands which 
total war may make upon it. Like all 
industries during the past ten years it 
has, however, passed from a period of 
surplus commodity facilities to one 
where demand may, if it has not al- 
ready, exceed the ability to produce. 





In the early thirties, we were attempt- 
ing to build a fuel boom upon a de- 
pression. Now, without materially in- 
creasing our pipelines or manufactur- 
ing facilities, we must meet the de- 
mand for gas that will tax not only our 
facilities but our ingenuity and good 
business sense. Of course, no one, not 
even the most farsighted, can at the 
present foresee the ultimate effect of 
total war upon our economy. A great 
deal will depend upon the tempo of 
our production, the length of the war, 
and our ability as an industry not only 
to meet the conditions today but to 
successfully plan and put into effect 
policies which will insure a live, stable, 
active industry in the post-war period. 


Limitation Order 

During the past year facilities have 
been taxed in certain areas and some 
companies, both in the natural and 
manufactured gas areas, have encount- 
ered some difficulties in meeting the 
peak demands. These temporary short- 
ages would not have occurred in many 
instances under normal operating con- 
ditions. Because of their occurrence, 
because of the anticipated demands 
which will be made on the industry for 
fuel .for industrial purposes and be- 
cause of the need to conserve metals 
wherever possible, the War Production 
Board has seen fit to issue the limita- 
tion order L-31 restricting the sale of 
gas for space heating and industrial 
purposes in seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia. 

In my opinion, it offers a very seri- 
ous problem for the gas industry to be 
given an order which stops its sales 
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in any one of its major markets—the 
four primary uses in the home or in- 
dustrial uses. Oil may be under equal 
regulation in due time but the mere 
restrictive order applied to gas may 
mean the loss of thousands of installa- 
tions, both space heating and industrial. 

Where the adequacy of gas supplies 
in the field is not involved, the ques- 
tion of an adequate supply relates to 
the capacity of distributing systems for 
a relatively few number of hours dur- 
ing a few winter months. It seems to 










Annealing cartridge cases 


me that this order might well be con- 
sidered as a challenge to the industry, 
rather than a restriction, to use its in- 
itiative and management ability to so 
control its peak demands as to permit 
the maximum extension of gas service 
to essential industrial uses and domestic 
customers who have come to depend on 
gas service—within the limits of their 
ability to obtain equipment. 

It is one thing for the gas company 
industrial sales department to survey 
industrial customers’ requirements, 
make sound recommendations as to 
fuel policy, schedule operations to give 
maximum gas usage and at the same 
time protect both customer and gas 
company from inconvenience under 
extreme demand conditions. It is an 
entirely different thing for government 
agencies to be ordering industrial 
plants to use other types of fuel or pro- 
vide stand-by equipment—to prohibit 
the sale of all space heating, on the 
assumption of the limitation order that 
the gas industry has reached the limit 
of its capacity. 

Therefore, it seems to me that it 
is essential for each utility to analyze 
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normalizing air-craft tubing 








very carefully its send-out and de- 
termine its load characteristics and 
possibly through this analysis, ap- 
plication can be changed so that 
gas can be used where it is the 
most practical in finishing opera- 
tions and for primary space heat- 
ing purposes. There are a number 
of factors which, of course, are un- 
controllable in the usage and distribu- 
tion of gas. However, if we concern 
ourselves only with the controllable 
factors, we will place our industry in 
a better position to serve the demands 
made for increased production and to 
be better able to hold the good will, 
the appreciation, and the acceptance 
of our fuel and services. This analysis 
and self-regulation is vitally important 
today. 


Post-War Planning 


It is evident that there will be little 
or no plant, pipeline or transmission 
construction this year unless ordered by 
the federal government, and unless the 
industry shows capacity for self-oper- 
ation of its load demands, federal and 
state agencies will supervise more 
closely utility operations by prohibition. 

While, now, it is necessary to con- 
cern ourselves almost wholly with the 
problems of today, it is essential that 
we face the fact that today’s restrictions 
will definitely affect our position in the 
post-war economy. Whether this re- 
striction is ordered by the federal gov- 
ernment, or is self-imposed, because of 
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controlled atmosphere furnaces similar to 
this are in use for bright annealing and 
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Developed during World War 
I, this type of furnace with 
new combustion equipment is 
being used by many manufac- 
turers today 


anticipated shortages, fear of peak 
load, a desire to level out the load, the 
effect upon consumer appreciation and 
acceptance will be detrimental. He 
can easily form the opinion that gas 
service is not important to his produc- 
tion or daily comfort, convenience and 
mode of living. 

Increased capacities of power and 
fuel companies will make available a 
surplus of electric energy which may 
be used for cooking and water heat- 
ing, and a surplus of other sources of 
energy and heat which may be more 
acceptable for water heating, space 
heating, house heating and industrial 
purposes. The utility must look for- 
ward to peace—to the time when the 
industrial use of gas will no longer be 
needed for war production; then it will 
face competition such as it has never 
before experienced, for both its do- 
mestic and industrial load. It must 
today prepare for this contingency. It 
must obtain and retain an appreciation 
of the value of gas for those primary 
fuel requirements which the gas indus- 
try has always considered its domain. 

Therefore, it is my firm belief that 
the gas industry should make an ex- 
haustive study, not alone of the eco- 
nomics of gas as a fuel, but of the 
psychological effects upon the post-war 
usage of gas which may result from 
government and self-imposed restric- 
tions. Such a study could be used as a 
basis for present and future public re- 
lation programs. 
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One of Canada’s “beacon fires of freedom” during lighting ceremony at Toronto. In the 
foreground is Sergeant-Major Harry H. Robson, V.C., who lighted the fire 


Gas Beacon Fires of Freedom 


AS has provided a flaming symbol of 

inspiration for the second Canadian 
war campaign which opened on February 
16 with the lighting of beacon fires in each 
of the nine provinces of Canada. The first 
fire was lit at Halifax, Nova Scotia at the 
opening of the drive. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, each province in its turn set 
aside a special day for the lighting cere- 
mony, the final ceremony taking place on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The fourteen-foot pedestal in front of 
Toronto’s cenotaph, pictured above, carries 
a three-foot gas flame which will burn for 
the duration of the Victory Loan campaign. 
The inscription on the pedestal reads: 

“The beacon of Freedom burns with a 

mighty flame and lights the world.” 


“Cooking for Health” Is 
Campaign Spearhead 


N an effort to cooperate with the govern- 

ment’s national nutrition program, Amer- 
can Stove Company, manufacturer of gas 
ranges, has just announced the completion 
of a nutrition booklet entitled, “Cooking 
for Health.” 

Prepared under the supervision of L. C. 
Ginn, sales promotion manager of the com- 
pany, the book was checked for factual cor- 
rectness by leading authorities, including 
members of the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
food and nutrition staffs of four leading 
women’s magazines. 

“Cooking for Health” was designed as a 
handy guide for Mrs. Average American 
Housewife. It tells her in non-technical 
language how to make sure that the essen- 


tial elements of nouishment present in the 
food she buys actually reach the table. It 
has 32 pages, is profusely illustrated and is 
printed in two colors. 

The book will act as the spearhead of 
the Magic Chef 1942 spring campaign which 
is based entirely on the ‘Cooking for 
Health” theme with “Vitamins for Victory” 
as the slogan. 


“Uncle Sam Wants 
It To Last” 


ATERIAL keyed to the times is con- 

tained in the new booklet of the 
above title by the Home Service Commit- 
tee which carries the explanatory sub-title: 
“The Care and Correct Use of the Gas 
Equipment in the Kitchen Is a Patriotic 
Measure.” The booklet is the result of an 
assignment of the 1942 Home Service Com- 
mittee set up by its chairman, Helen Smith 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration. 

The three chapters in the booklet are 
entitled, “Your Gas Range—A Reliable, 
Economical Servant’’; “Get the Most Out 
of Your Automatic Gas Refrigerator’ and 
“Hot Water Service in the Modern Home.” 
The text has been checked by the entire 
Home Service Committee in order to pro- 
vide a nucleus of material that gas com- 
panies can adapt to reach their own cus- 
tomers. Copies are available from the 
American Gas Association at 10¢ each. 


AIR RAID TAGS 


Westchester Lighting Company meter 
readers are tagging the meters of buildings 
with tags that explain how to shut off the 
gas in the event of an air-raid emergency. 
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War Prisoner to Get 
Gas Information 


T least one British prisoner of war 
wants to improve his knowledge of the 
gas industry during his internment in a 
German camp in Denmark. S. Athron, a 
representative of West’s Gas Improvement 
Co., Ltd. sent to England for publications 
and papers covering up-to-date develop- 
ments in the industry. 

A number of English publications were 
sent and, in addition, the American Gas As- 
sociation is forwarding the book ‘“Fuel- 
Flue Gases,’” convention reports, and other 
information. Mr. Athron’s address is some- 
thing to conjure with. It is: Prisoners of War 
Post (Kriegsgefangenenpost), Mr. S. Ath- 
ron, Interneringslejren, “Store Grundet,” 
Near Vejle, Denmark. 


British Campaign to 
Reduce Fuel 


CONCERTED campaign on a volun- 

tary basis to reduce fuel consumption 
in England is being conducted by the gas 
and electric industries in cooperation with 
the government. This fuel economy campaign 
consists of the distribution of government 
and industry prepared material, education of 
employees and consumers by advertising, 
and the signing of consumers’ pledges to do 
their part. In most cases, gas and electric 
undertakings are working together in close 
collaboration, sharing the distribution of 
leaflets and publishing joint advertisements. 


Home Service on Wheels 





Florida in the winter time is ideal for the 
new use of bicycles to save automobile tires. 
In the Peoples Gas Company in Miami 
Beach, Kathleen O’Connell, of the home 
service department, saves her tires for the 
longer distance home calls and supplements 
this use in the city areas where calls can be 
grouped in one section and reached by bi- 
cycle. Miss O’Connell wears the “blue flame” 
costume used by this department. 
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New Orleans Bound... Historic Meeting 
Planned for Combined Natural Gas Event 





OR the second time in the history 

of the two groups, the Natural 
Gas Convention and the Distribution 
Conference of the American Gas As- 
sociation will meet jointly May 4-7, in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Headquarters 
for the 37th Annual Natural Gas Con- 
vention will be the Roosevelt Hotel 
and for the 19th Annual Distribution 
Conference, the St. Charles Hotel. The 
last time these two meetings were held 
simultaneously was in 1939 at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

All programs have been planned for 
the 1942 meetings with the belief that 
conferences between gas executives and 
men in supervisory positions are more 
important than ever. With the gas in- 
dustry playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in war production it is im- 
perative that the men in the industry 
study current problems and exchange 
information on more efficient ways of 
handling them. In addition, the vision 
of the gas industry must reach beyond 
the war to the period of readjustment 
and to the resumption of normal ac- 
tivities. 

Natural gas conferences and distti- 
bution meetings will be held inde- 
pendently with the exception of the 
joint General Session on Tuesday 
morning, May 5. Principal speakers at 
the first session include C. S. Gold- 
smith, chairman of the Distribution 
Committee, Technical Section, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, and distribution 
engineer, The Brooklyn Union Gas 





J. French Robinson Burt R. Bay 
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Company; and J. French Robinson, 
chairman, Natural Gas Section, and 
president, The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Representing the host city on this first 
general session will be Albert B. Pater- 
son, president of the New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 

“Natural Gas Financing Today for a 
Solvent Tomorrow” will be discussed at 
the opening General Session by Edward L. 
Love, vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City. Mr. Love is an 
authority on this subject and his views on 
problems of finance and economics will be 
received with great interest by the natural 
gas industry. 

Delegates to the convention will meet 
in a second General Session on Wednesday 
morning, May 6, at which time a diver- 
sified program will be presented including 
such subjects as ‘Marketing Problems Un- 
der War Conditions,” “Public Relations 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” and 
“Vocational Training in the Natural Gas 
Industry.” At this session Harold Vagt- 
borg, director, Institute of Gas Technology, 
will show a new series of movies on the 
Institute which will bring the industry up 
to date on the progress of this important 
research organization. 

The subject of vocational training in the 
natural gas industry has been one in which 
the Natural Gas Section and the entire 
industry has shown great interest. M. V. 
Cousins, personnel director, United Gas 
Pipe Line Company, Shreveport and chair- 
man, Natural Gas Vocational Training 
Committee, will review the work already 
accomplished by his committee and de- 
scribe future plans. 

H. V. Coes, vice-president of Ford, Ba- 
con & Davis, Inc., one of the country’s out- 
standing industrial engineers, will discuss 
“Marketing Problems Under War Condi- 


George S. Hawley H. V. Coes 
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tions.” He is thoroughly conversant with 
the theory and practice of successful market- 
ing operations and his address is expected 
to be outstanding. 

In the field of public relations, Dr. Rex 
F. Harlow, associate professor of public 
relations at Stanford University, and presi- 
dent of the American Council on Public 
Relations, will make a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

The Gas Industry Dinner for which res- 
ervation blanks will be mailed at an early 
date, will be held on Wednesday night, 
May 6 and will be a prominent feature of 
the four-day meeting. In addition to a 
prominent government official, George S. 
Hawley, president of the American Gas As- 
sociation, and president of The Bridge- 
port Gas Light Company, will speak. 


Production Conferences 


Both Monday morning and Monday after- 
noon sessions feature a panel discussion 
which will include speakers from Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Ohio, Texas, California 
and Pennsylvania. The discussion on Mon- 
day morning will concentrate on “Drilling 
and Completion in High Pressure Areas.” 
On Monday afternoon the subject will be 
“Proper Production Methods.”” Each part 
of the symposium will last only 12 min- 
utes in order that ample time may be al- 
lowed for full discussion. In addition there 
will also be presented at each of these 
meetings the following papers which were 
given on February 11 before the A.I.M.M.E. 
meeting in Shreveport: “Practical Aspects 
of High Pressure Gas Well Control,” C. N. 
Schwarz, Maintenance Engineering Corp., 
Houston; “Mechanical Equipment for Pro- 
tecting High Pressure Wells Against Sa- 
botage and Bombing,” John O. Farmer, 
Otis Control, Inc., Dallas. 


Transmission Conferences 


Among the subjects to be discussed dur- 
ing the Transmission Conferences on Mon- 
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day morning, Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day afternoon are: 


Cathodic Protection 

Vibration Elimination in Gas Engine Driven 
Compressors, Headers and Piping 

Main Line Automatic Shut Off Valves 

New Acetylene Welding Process 

Pictures and Discussion of Construction of 
Lirette-Mobile Line 

Practical Problems in Dehydration Plants 
Design and Operation 

Panel Discussion on Dust Removal 

Aerial Patrols, Cost and Effectiveness 

Recycling as a Conservation Measure 

Prevention of Sabotage 

Hydrate Storage 


The topics listed indicate that the Trans- 
mission Conference is slanted towards the 
solution of problems related to our par- 
ticipation in the war and will be of vital 
interest to all operating men interested in 
the transportation of natural gas. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Conferences 

The entire Industrial and Commercial 
Gas program will concern industrial gas at 
work manufacturing war materials and 
helping to prepare food in quantity and 
rendering other necessary services for the 
military forces, workers in military fac- 
tories and civilian groups. This program 
will show how industrial gas engineers are 
working shoulder to shoulder with regular 
factory workers in producing war ma- 


terials. Among the subjects to be pre- 
sented by capable and experienced men are: 


The Industrial Engineer's Place in the War 
Effort 

Natural Gas as a Vital Factor in the Pro- 
duction of War Materials 

Gas Boiler and Burner Trends in War Es- 
tablishments 


The Industrial Gas Luncheon on Monday 
offers as principal speaker an officer from 
the Quartermaster’s Office. He will speak 
on “Problems in Providing Gas Service to 
War Establishments.” 


Residential Gas Conferences 

“Today's Sales Developments,” a panel 
discussion, will be an outstanding part of 
the Residential Gas Sales Conference on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 6. Participat- 
ing in this part of the program will be 
leading executives of the natural gas in- 
dustry. 

There will also be addresses on ‘‘Main- 
taining Customer Satisfaction During the 
Emergency,” “The Outlook for Gas Ap- 
pliances,” and others. 

Major Forward, managing director of 
the Association, will speak at the General 
Industry Luncheon on Tuesday, May 5. 
The remainder of the time will be taken 
over by the Home Service Committee which 
has planned an unusual and thoroughly 
stimulating program. 

There will be the usual conferences on 
Accounting and Accident Prevention. The 
programs will be announced at a later date. 
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A.G. A. Distribution Conference to Tackle 
Pressing War Problems 


BLE distribu- 
tion engineers 
from all parts of 
the country are ex- 
pected to take part 
in the annual Dis- 
tribution Confer- 
ence of the Tech- 
nical Section, 
American Gas As- 
sociation, which 
will be held con- 
currently with the 
Natural Gas Con- 
vention at the St. 
Charles Hotel in New Orleans, May 4-6. 
New problems arising from the tremendous 
loads placed on gas distribution systems 
supplying war industries as well as prob- 
lems related to material shortages, prop- 
erty protection and personnel training, make 
this a most important conference. The 
program committee under the leadership of 
C. S. Goldsmith, chairman of the Distri- 
bution Committee, has prepared a flexible 
program to allow for full discussion of 
these new conditions. 
The equivalent of one full day will be de- 
voted to luncheon conferences at which all 
subcommittee reports will be made and 





C. S. Goldsmith 


numerous vital topics discussed informally. 
The presentation of papers at the regular 
sessions has been deliberately limited to 
subjects which are particularly pertinent 
and important during war time. Last-min- 
ute changes will be made in the program 
to permit discussion of the latest war- 
slanted developments. 

In addition to the joint meeting with the 
Natural Gas Convention, the following is 
the tentative program: 


Monpbay—May 4 
Morning Session 
Opening Remarks, C. S. Goldsmith, Chair- 
man, Distribution Committee 
Address, (Speaker to be announced ) 
Adjustment Mechanics of a Tin Diaphragm 
Meter, A. V. Brashear, Superintendent 
of Meters, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company 
Effect of Reduced Octane Fuels on the 
Operation of Motor Equipment, Errol 
J. Gay, Ethyl Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Afternoon 
Luncheon Conference on METERS 
Presiding: J. H. Collins, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Meters and Metering 


Report of Subcommittee on Meters and Me- 
tering 


Luncheon Conference on CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
Presiding: T. H. Kendall, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Construction and Mainte- 
nance 
Report of Subcommittee on Construction 
and Maintenance 


Report of Subcommittee on Pipe Coating 
and Corrosion 


TUESDAY—May 5 


Morning Session 


Joint Session with Natural Gas Section— 
Hotel Roosevelt 


Afternoon 


Luncheon Conference on WORK ON 
CONSUMERS’ PREMISES 
Presiding: H. L. Nicolson, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Work on Consumers’ Prem- 
ises 
Report of Subcommittee on Work on Con- 
sumers’ Premises 


WEDNESDAY—May 6 


Morning Session 
Street Tools and Methods Devised To 
Facilitate Maintenance Work in the Dis- 
tribution System, F. A. Engel, Superin- 
tendent of Distribution, Elizabethtown 
Gas Company 
Construction of 1,000 Lb. Natural Gas Line 
Across Lake Pontchartrain—with Motion 
Pictures, W. B. Poor, Supervising Engi- 
neer,“ United Gas Pipe Line Company 
Reconditioning of High Pressure Steel 
Mains in Detroit—with Motion Pictures, 
R. B. Allen, Asst. to Superintendent of 
Street Dept. Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company 
Afternoon Session 


(Program to be announced) 


F. C. Hamilton Dies 


AY CHESTER HAMILTON, for 

twenty-five years consulting engineer on 
rates and valuation for the Cities Service 
Company, died in Tucson, Ariz., March 7 
after an illness of six months. He was as- 
sociated with Electric Advisers, Inc., an ad- 
visory company for Cities Service Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York. 

A member of the executive committee of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. and of Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Mr. Hamilton joined the Doherty 
company in 1917. While with that or- 
ganization he appeared before public utility 
commissions in twenty-two states and testi- 
fied as an expert witness for many large 
companies in natural gas rate cases, among 
them subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey and of Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp. 

He was a member of the American Gas 
Association and other associations in the 
utilities field. 
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New Advertising... 
Gas Campaign Aids 


Government's Program 
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WO new advertisements devel- 

oped by the Committee on Na- 
tional Advertising and scheduled for 
publication in May and June issues 
of consumer magazines of large cir- 
culation have the unique distinction 
of bearing the official insignia and ap- 
proval of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Paul V. McNutt, 
director. 

Following the approval of the new 
advertising by the government, Mr. 
McNutt wrote Major T. J. Strickler, 
chairman of the A. G. A. committee, 
that “both our Nutrition Department 
and our Information Service tell me 
that this is a very effective presenta- 
tion,” and he added, “this is entirely 
in line with the fine cooperation which 
the American Gas Association has been 
giving in this field.” 

A complete change in advertising 
policy was announced February 3 by 
Major Strickler, who declared that the 
basic character of the program for the 
immediate future would be devoted to 


Rough proof of second new national four-color advertisement. Adjacent 
to it is one of the small newspaper advertisements which were so 
popular that hundreds of the series of six have already been used 

















CETABLES and your Victory Cooking! 
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maintaining a high 
standard of na- 
tional health, with 
emphasis on nutri- 
tion, balanced diets 
and low-cost reci- 
pes, all tied in 
with the govern- 
ment’s own effort. 
He emphasized the 
fact that since 85 
million Americans 
eat gas-cooked 
meals, the gas in- 
dustry is perhaps 
the greatest single 
common denomina- 
tor in the whole 
field of nutrition and is admirably 
equipped to step to the front as an 
authority on nutrition and food prep- 
aration. The announced change in 
advertising theme brought forth many 
letters from executives of local com- 
panies expressing their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the new copy platform and 
promising an ef- 
fective local tie- 
in with it. 

The two new 
advertisements 
complete the se- 
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ing” the first 
advertisement re- 
produced on the 
inside cover of 
this issue of the 
MONTHLY, sug- 
gests three ways 
to obtain best 
results at lowest 
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Home economics magazines will carry this advertisement which 
features the government's official nutrition food rules 


cost with “victory cooking.” The entire 
text is in line with the government's 
newest food chart. This advertisement 
will appear in Life for May 4, May 
issues of Better Homes & Gardens, La- 
dies’ Home Journal and Good House- 
keeping, and the June issue of Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 

The second new advertisement fea- 
tures vegetables and “‘victory cooking,” 
and ties in closely with the balanced 
diet recommended by the Government 
which includes two or more vegetables 
each day. Like the first advertisement, 
this second one was approved step by 
step by nutritionists in the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Life for June 22 will carry this ad- 
vertisement, as will also the June is- 
sues of Better Homes & Gardens and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Committee on National Ad- 
vertising has not announced any plans 
for the seventh year of national ad- 
vertising, covering the term July 1, 
1942-June 30, 1943. These will be de- 
veloped and discussed by the commit- 
tee at a meeting to be held in New 
Orleans at the time of the Natural Gas 
Convention and Executive Conference. 











Research and War .. 








. Lasting Benefits 


Hinge on Development of Gas Resources 





HE Ameri- 

can Gas Asso- 
ciation anticipated 
the emergency 
many months ago 
and created meas- 
ures to gear up 
the industry for 
more effective 
service and to en- 
able it to cooper- 
ate more fully 
with national defense agencies. Re- 
cently a modification in the organiza- 
tion was made and a Committee on 
War Activities was created to coordi- 
nate and direct the work of all sections 
of the A. G. A. It is not possible here 
to go into the many details of the ex- 
cellent manner in which these sections 
are assisting national defense activi- 
ties. Notable examples are in connec- 
tion with the national nutritional pro- 
gram to improve the health of the 
nation, the materials salvage program, 
and the work of the Committee on 
Use of Gas in National Defense. The 
excellent work of the A. G.'A. Lab- 
oratories in assisting the industry to 
meet problems created by shortage of 
materials has already been reported by 
R. M. Conner in recent issues of the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. 





Harold Vagtborg 


Gas Institute Program 


The Institute of Gas Technology 
also has a substantial program under 
way directed toward service to the in- 
dustry and to our country. The train- 
ing of gas technologists and the con- 
ducting of fundamental and applied 
research for the industry was initiated 
last September. Up to the limit of its 
appropriations, the Institute is conduct- 
ing research investigations of basic in- 
terest to the gas industry. These, in 
general, relate to the development of 
new information regarding the roles 


Abstract of paper presented before the South- 
ern Gas Association at Atlanta, Georgia, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1942, 


By HAROLD VAGTBORG 


Director, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 


of adsorption and catalysis as tools 
through which to increase the by-prod- 
ucts and energy values of both natural 
and manufactured gases. Other proj- 
ects relating to purification, heat treat- 
ment and combustion, will soon be 
under way. The Gas Institute is a 
means by which ‘“‘pooled” research, 
supported by large and small gas utili- 
ties and gas appliance and equipment 
manufacturers, can be carried on. 


Research Under Way 


There are certain research opera- 
tions that have been under way to a 
rather limited extent in the laboratories 
of the utilities and the appliance and 
equipment manufacturers and through 
farmed out projects in several institu- 
tions. Generally these include develop- 
ment of methods for reducing costs of 
production and distribution of prod- 
ucts now handled ; increasing the yield 
of profitable by-products now sold; the 
development of new fuel applications, 
appliances and equipment. 

The foregoing might be stated to 
reasonably represent the scope of our 
present research program. It is help- 
ful in this emergency, of course, but 
is research in the gas industry contrib- 
uting toward winning the war as ef- 
fectively as it can be made to? Are we 
doing our utmost in this direction? We 
might just as well be frank and admit 
that we are not taking full advantage 
of our opportunities. 

In the first place, we have never 
been willing to invest in research any- 
thing near the proportion of our in- 
come that other industries have in- 
sisted upon investing as an insurance 
for their future prosperity. The figures 
have been determined by the National 
Research Council and often quoted. A 
majority of the more successful indus- 
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tries expend yearly an average mini- 
mum of 2% of gross income. The 
chemical industry, which the gas in- 
dustry closely parallels in other re- 
spects, spends over 4% per year. It has 
just been reported that the 1941 gross 
income of natural and manufactured 
gas operation and related appliance and 
equipment manufacture was approxi- 
mately one billion dollars. Using the 
2% figure, we find that an annual in- 
vestment of $20,000,000 for research 
by the gas industry would seem justi- 
fied on the basis of the experiences of 
other industries. 

Without being trite, it may be well 
to point out that the fair sex in the city 
of Atlanta, Georgia, spends more 
money each year on cosmetics than the 
entire gas industry spends on research. 
At any rate, research expenditures by 
the gas utilities, estimated at some- 
where in the neighborhood of $600,- 
000 per year, fall far short of what 
they should be. With few exceptions, 
the appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers do not invest enough in research 
to get optimum benefits. 


Reservoir of Knowledge 

Why spend more? If we stop for a 
moment to consider the research in- 
centives which confront us we find 
among a host of others the success of 
past research development in other in- 
dustries, the rapid growth in recent 
years of entirely new industries, and 
the probability of being able to create 
a tremendous reservoir of new knowl- 
edge regarding our raw materials and 
manufactured goods through the use 
of newly available scientific tools and 
techniques such as X-ray and electron 
diffraction, spectroscopy, catalysis, and 
others. One of the largest chemical 
companies in the United States re- 
ported recently that 40% of its sales 
were accounted for by 12 new lines of 
products developed in the last 10 years. 
It is said that over 75% of American 
industrial activity today is rooted in 
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discoveries revealed in laboratories 
since the gas industry was founded. 
These are only a few of the factors that 
urge us to undertake research. 

There are a number of economic 
factors characteristic of gas which are 
the foundation of our industry. Let us 
not lose sight of the fact that where 
heat is required, some two to three 
times the amount of useful energy can 
be made available to a customer in the 
form of gas from a given amount of 
coal, as can be made available in the 
form of electricity. Hydroelectric power 
is regional and, where subsidized, 
tough competition, but the harnessing 
of every suitable water course down to 
a quickly flowing ditch would only 
produce a small fraction of the poten- 
tial energy requirements of the United 
States. The economy of piping natural 
gas across great areas of our country 
has been proven. By harnessing the 
two general forms of gas, the public is 
assured of a reliable and economical 


supply of fuel. 


Gas Substances Potent 


The use of gas affords better con- 
trol of atmospheres and temperature— 
particularly important in industrial 
heat uses. Gas is a material substance— 
not merely a difference in potential. 
Gas can be stored. It has valuable by- 
products, requires raw materials in its 
production, and these in turn have 
valuable by-products. The substances 
used and produced in the gas industry 
are potent in industrial and domestic 
possibilities yet untouched. These are 
all facts that give us many natural ad- 
vantages, but when coupled with ade- 
quate research, they assure us of a 
prosperous future and better service 
to the public. In time, our better judg- 
ment will urge us to take greater ad- 
vantage, through research, of these 
basic factors. 

The present emergency has created 
circumstances which will force us into 
greater research activity if we are to 
maintain or improve our position. The 
sooner we get started the better we 
will be able to meet the keen competi- 
tion of other energy forms which are 
steadily being stepped up in capacity 
at the present time but which will be 
begging for a market after the emer- 
gency; and the better we will be able 
to take advantage quickly of the many 
new forms of competitive materials of 
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production and construction which will 
be available in large quantity after the 
emergency—the proper use of which 
will safeguard us in our own economy. 

Neither the 2as industry nor the na- 
tional war effort can be served effec- 
tively by that type of ‘‘research’’ which 
consists solely in thinking up ways to 
take the other fellow’s markets away 
from him. This sort of thing can work 
both ways. The basic research which 
leads to fuller and more advantageous 
utilization of our natural resources cre- 
ates wealth instead of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, and this is the research 
which has always produced lasting 
benefit to its parent industry. 


No “Token” Program 

Proper research calls for a real ef- 
fort in time and money. The require- 
ments are not satisfied by mere ‘‘token”’ 
programs, and the ultimate benefits, 
great as they can be, are roughly pro- 
portioned to the investment in research. 

Therefore, in order to do our ut- 
most in contributing toward winning 
the war through research, each operator 
in the industry must materially increase 
his research appropriations and adopt 
a plan for the expenditure of these 
which will most likely provide the best 
results. Pooling of interests in times 
such as these is a good policy, particu- 
larly if the pooled research program 
relates to problems basic to the indus- 
try and not to small development items 
of unknown competitive advantage be- 
tween individual manufacturers within 
the industry. A comprehensive study 
of “shortage” chemicals required in 
our war effort should be prepared and 
distributed to the research groups in 
the industry. The Institute of Gas 
Technology is already well along on 
such a study. 

The natural- and manufactured-gas 
groups should coordinate and extend 
their research toward the development 
of economical processes for producing 
the “shortage” chemicals where these 
are available in the processed raw ma- 
terials or gases. Both groups should 
quickly assume some of the burden of 
synthetics now borne by petroleums 
in order to release petroleum facilities 
for motive power in war machines. 
The manufactured-gas group should 
take as much initiative as possible to 
force coal producers to engage in cor- 
related research toward better use of 
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this valuable source of chemicals. Now 
may be the time for this group, as a 
long range program, to engage more 
actively in the development of enrich- 
ing mediums for the various gasifying 
processes. One possibility lies in the 
synthesis of hydrocarbons at high tem- 
peratures. Just as a sidelight, the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post is interesting: 
“The most far-sighted prophets even 
maintain that coal will presently be- 
come so indispensable a source of 
chemical bases for synthetics that it 
will be an economic crime to burn it 
at all.’’ Synthetics and gas—one the by- 
product of the other. 

The natural-gas group has an oppor- 
tunity, in possible coordination with 
the petroleum industry, in the produc- 
tion, among other things, of synthetic 
rubber and 100-octane fuel which need 
large volumes of base stocks. The nat- 
ural- and manufactured-gas groups, 
through pooled research, can more in- 
tensively and extensively engage in 
running down some of the many un- 
known scientific facts and reactions of 
the substances with which they work 
and then apply this new knowledge to 
the development of economical proc- 
esses which will justify capital invest- 
ments for better production of acids, 
acetone, acetylene, alcohol, amines, am- 
monia, anti-knock compounds, ben- 
zene, ceresin, chlorination products, 
ethers, esters, formaldehyde, hydro- 
carbons, hydrogen, naphthalene, nitra- 
tion products, reducing agents, and 
many others. Here lies one answer for 
plant utilization during low gas de- 
mand periods. Under such citcum- 
stances, gas could become a by-product. 

Thus we will tend toward operations 
which will ‘take everything but the 
squeal out of the hog’ and by using 
only the simpler heat components of 
gas for fuel purposes, our gaseous 
fuels in general will tend toward uni- 
formity and improved performance in 
appliances. 

Those engaged in the manufacture 
of equipment used in our war produc- 
tion processes, have a signal oppor- 
tunity to serve. Our present knowl- 
edge of the industrial uses of gas must 
be considerably increased through in- 
tensive research and engineering. Great 
strides have been made in this direction 
since the last war. The industrialist is 
beginning to learn that gas is not only 











more economical in the large majority 
of industrial heat applications, but 
that it also does a greatly improved 
job. Gas equipment is simpler in con- 
struction, as a rule, and therefore can 
be produced in a shorter time as com- 
pared to very expensive electrical 
equipment, using copper, zinc, beryl- 
lium, and a host of other critical ma- 
terials the use of which pinches us 
elsewhere. 

Our equipment manufacturers en- 
gaged on defense work are now in a 
particularly good position, through in- 
creased earnings, to extend and inten- 
sify research directed toward useful- 
ness in the post-war era, and thereby 
provide a significant “hedge” for the 
general good of the entire industry. 

There is one common front in this 
war effort on which all of the groups 
in our industry must function collec- 
tively, and that relates to the reduc- 
tion in costs of production and the 
conservation of our materials and 
equipment so that more man power 
and raw materials will be available 
for national defense. This can, of 
course, be best accomplished through 
good management and engineering, 
but new knowledge, through research, 
will hold the key to the answers to 
many possibilities. 

Whatever research has done and can 
do now for our war effort, will be of 
lasting benefit when peace comes. 


Elected Comptroller 


E. PACKMAN 
has been 
elected comptroller 


of the Middle West 
Service Company, 
Chicago, IIl., by the 
company’s board of 
directors. He _ suc- 
ceeds N. P. Zech 
who resigned March 
1. Mr. Zech will 
continue his associ- 
ation with the com- 
pany in an advisory 
and consulting ca- 





C. E. Packman 


pacity. 

Mr. Packman is an active member of the 
Accounting Section of the American Gas 
Association and has been a valuable con- 
tributor to conference programs. He is a 
past chairman of the General Accounting 
Committee, 1939-1940, and currently a mem- 
ber of that committee and the Depreciation 
Accounting Committee. He was a member 
of the Editorial Committee of the Section 
last year. 








William H. German 
Retired Mar. 1 


FTER 48 years 

of continuous 
service with the 
Harrisburg Gas 
Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa., William 
H. German, office 
manager in charge 
of accounting, re- 
tired March 1. He 
was succeeded by 
Harold S. Rand, 
formerly with the 
United Gas Im- 
provement Co., 


W. H. German 


Philadelphia. 

Mr. German was the oldest employee in 
point of service in the company. He had 
entered the firm’s employ on April 1, 1894, 
as a meter reader and advanced through 
various positions in the accounting depart- 
ment until he became office manager. He 
was a member of the Office Management 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and has made many valuable contri- 
butions to the Association's work over a 
period of many years. He was also iden- 
tified with various committees of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association. 


O. H. Hutchings Honored 


N February 22, O. H. Hutchings, vice- 

president of The Dayton Power and 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, completed a half 
century of active service with that company. 
In honor of the occasion, the company pub- 
lished a special issue of its employee maga- 
zine, “Forward,” devoted to his outstanding 
record and to congratulatory messages. 
Among the scores of letters from public util- 
ity executives, was a special commendatory 
message from Governor John W. Bricker. 


Dare Heads Industrial 
Gas Sales Council 


AMES E. DARE, 

Public Service 
Company of North- 
ern Illinois, Streator, 
was elected 1942 
chairman of the 
Midwest Industrial 
Gas Sales Council of 
the A. G. A. Indus- 
trial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section at a 
recent meeting of the 
Council in Chicago. 
He was nominated 
to succeed George 
L. Ballard, outgoing 1941 chairman. 

Mr. Dare is actively associated with the 
industrial phase of the gas industry, and is 
an enthusiastic participant in A. G. A. In- 





James E. Dare 
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dustrial and Commercial Gas Section com- 
mittee work. He is currently chairman of 
the Section’s Industrial Space Heating Com- 
mittee. 

Chosen as Mr. Dare’s co-workers on the 
Council were R. H. Lind, Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa, vice-chair- 
man, and Paul F. Gibson, Western United 
Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, Ill., secretary 
and treasurer. 


Heads N.E.G. A. 
Division 

AMES H. DOAK, 

The Connect- 
icut Light & Power 
Co., Meriden, 
Conn., was elected 
chairman of the In- 
dustrial Division of 
the New England 
Gas Association at 
a recent meeting of 
the division in Bos- 
ton, Mass. At the 
same time, George 
A. Carlson, Fitch- 
burg Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Co., was elected vice-chairman 
and Bernard T. Poor, Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Electric Co., Pawtucket, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 


James H. Doak 


W. P. B. Appoints 
Brundage 


PPOINTMENT 

of H.M. Brun- 

dage as chief of a 
newly created Ap- 
pliance Section in 
the W.P.B. Plumb- 
ing and Heating 
Branch was an- 
nounced March 16 
by W. W. Timmis, 
chief of the branch. 

The Appliance 
Section will be re- 
sponsible for cer- 
tain products which 
were formerly assigned to the Electrical 
Appliance and Durable Goods Branch. 
These include all bathroom heaters, burn- 
ers, broilers, bakers, circulators, fire-place 
logs, floor furnaces, cooking and instantane- 
ous water heaters, warming ovens, radiant 
heaters, steam radiators, water heaters oper- 
ating by gas, wall heaters, oil ranges, and 
coal stoves. 

Before going to the War Production 
Board, Mr. Brundage had managed his own 
business, the H. M. Brundage Company, in 
Richmond, Virginia. Previously he had been 
general sales manager of the Washington 
Gas Light Company and was -prominently 
identified with American Gas Association 
activities. Mr. Brundage is a native of 
New York State and attended Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. 


H. M. Brundage 
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New England Gas Conference 


Makes War 


EARING down hard on the theme 

“Winning a War,” the New England 
Gas Association held another notable an- 
nual business conference at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass., March 19 and 20. 
Headed by Charles G. Young, manager, 
Springfield Gas Light Co., and president of 
the Association, a group of distinguished 
speakers pointed out what the New Eng- 
land gas companies are doing and can do 
in aiding the war effort. Operating in a ter- 
ritory containing many vital war industries, 
the contributions of the gas men in this 
section were received with great interest by 
the large gathering. 

John West, president, Worcester County 
Electric Co., was elected president of the 
Association for the new term. Other officers 
elected at the meeting are: first vice-presi- 
dent—Norman B. Bertolette, president, 
Hartford Gas Co.; second vice-president— 
Hall M. Henry, Negea Service Corpora- 
tion, Cambridge; treasurer—Earl H. Eacker, 
assistant to president, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; clerk—Clark Belden, execu- 
tive secretary, The New England Gas As- 
sociation, Boston. 

Newly elected division chairmen include: 
Accounting—Vincent Farnsworth, Jr., Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co.; Industrial— 
James H. Doak, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co.;, Manufacturers—George P. 
Velte, American Stove Co.; Operating— 
Earl R. Hamilton, New England Power 
Service Co.; Sales—Roy E. Wright, Negea 
Service Corp. 

At the opening session, Thursday morn- 
ing, Mr. Belden, executive secretary, and 
President Young reviewed the high record 
of achievement made by the Association 
during the year. Individuals and companies 
were honored at this meeting by special 
awards for outstanding effort; individuals 
for best papers presented at N.E.G.A. 
meetings and companies for their high ap- 
pliance sales records. Watson E. Derwent, 
president, Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, discussed the 
conservation, priorities and limitations prob- 
lems of the appliance manufacturers and 
Erwin H. Schell, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, presented a keen analysis 
of “National and Industrial Survival.” 

The job of gas company operation dur- 
ing wartime is fundamentally one of co- 
operation, knowing our business and being 
everlastingly alert, A. I. Phillips, consult- 
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Officers of the New England Gas Associa- 

tion. Seated are John West, newly elected 

president, and Charles G. Young, retiring 

president. Standing are, left to right: Hall 

M. Henry, second vice-president; Earl H. 

Eacker, treasurer; and Clark Belden, execu- 
tive secretary and clerk 


ing engineer and editorial director of 
American Gas Journal, told the delegates 
in an outstanding paper. Stressing the 
necessity of making plans in advance, Mr. 
Phillips stated: “There may well be in- 
stances in which it will be necessary to 
forget time-honored conservative practice 
and operate both spare and active equip- 
ment.” Therefore, he declared, “‘as nearly 
as possible all plant equipment should be 
kept constantly in condition for service.” 
He urged interconnection with other gas 
systems wherever reasonably possible. His 
concluding counsel was: “Pray God but 
keep your holders up. Remember Pearl Har- 
bor, but do like MacArthur.” 

Harold Vagtborg, director, Institute of 
Gas Technology, Chicago, presented a pro- 
gressive gas research program which is de- 
scribed in another article in this issue. The 
question of free or paid appliance servicing 
was ably considered by J. A. Cook, Lynn 
Gas and Electric Co., who recommended the 
policy of billing customers for servicing and 
repairing appliances on a reasonable basis. 
Other speakers at the Thursday afternoon 
session were: E. F. Embree, New Haven 
Gas Light Co., and R. E. Shillady, New 
England Power Service Co., who discussed 
accounting problems, and J. W. Farley, 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, 
who spoke on civilian defense. 
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“Nobody, not even the folks in Washing- 
ton, knows what is going to happen to the 
home appliance market in 1942,” said Ar- 
thur P. Hirose, McCall’s Corp., in opening 
his talk at the Friday morning meeting. 
However, Mr. Hirose stated that selling 
and advertising were still essential and 
recommended: “Keep selling modern gas 
appliances as long as you have them to 
sell.” He also advised his audience to re- 
member that “the post-war market is now 
in the making.” At the same session, Ruth 
Soule, home service director, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., told how important 
the home service organization had become 
in the war effort, particularly in dissemi- 
nating food and nutrition information. The 
Friday morning meeting was rounded out 
with addresses on: public relations by Mr. 
Belden, N.E.G.A. executive secretary; gas 
industry market studies by H. O. Loebell, 
Combustion Utilities Corp.; industrial gas 
developments by C. B. Phillips, Surface 
Combustion Corp.; and testing applicants 
for employment by Herbert W. Saul, Bos- 
ton Y.M.C.A. 

A feature of the concluding session, Fri- 
day afternoon, was a talk by George S. 
Hawley, president, Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co., and president, American Gas Associa- 
tion, who urged the necessity for sacrifices 
to win the war. Mr. Hawley mentioned 
briefly the work of the national associa- 
tion and said that the A. G. A. “is operating 
at highest efficiency, concentrating its efforts 
on those matters which are of prime impor- 
tance in the successful prosecution of war.” 


Salvage Program Outlined 

The War Production Board's salvage and 
scrap speed-up program was outlined by 
George Sutherland, of the W.P.B. industrial 
salvage section. In addition to describing 
the program in which the gas companies 
are cooperating, Mr. Sutherland presented 
Statistics to show the vital importance of 
scrap materials in the war program. 

“Business Planning for V Day,” was the 
title of a provocative address by Malcolm 
P. McNair, professor of marketing, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, and member, Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Post-War Readjustment, in which 
he threw light on the extensive post-war 
planning program of the government. He 
cautioned the industry not to look on gov- 
ernment planning as an enemy, stating that 
it will have undesirable effects only if 
business itself fails to plan and fails to 
take a more realistic long-range view. 

W. D. Gay, utility economist, Standard 
& Poor's Corp., analyzed the basic require- 
ments for a profitable manufactured gas in- 
dustry. 

An interesting part of the conference pro- 
gram was the Home Service luncheon and 
round-table meeting, Friday afternoon. Dor- 
othy M. Lowney, chairman, N.E.G.A. home 
service group, presided and led the discus- 
sion of the relationship of nutritional pro- 
grams to current home service activities. 
Various nutrition specialists took part in the 
symposium and R. J. Rutherford, vice- 
president, Worcester Gas Light Co., spoke 
on “Home Service as I See It.” 








Wisconsin Gas Convention 
Has Record Attendance 


OW the gas 
industry can 
gird itself to more 
effective contribu- 
tions to help win 
the war, how to 
prepare for change- 
overs to natural gas 
and what steps com- 
panies should take 
to preserve their 
markets constituted 
the principal topics 
at the convention of 
the Gas Section of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, March 16 and 17. 
The number of registered delegates this 





E. C. Hemes 


year exceeded 1941 by 25. The count at 
the registration desk was 320. Delegates 
were more eager for information and par- 
ticipated more beneficially in the eight 
round-table sessions which concluded the 
convention. 

Albert Smith, Northern States Power Co., 
Chippewa Falls, was elected chairman of 
the Commercial Division, and E. C. Hemes, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., was elected 
chairman of the Technical Division. Carl 
A. Altenbern, Wisconsin Southern Gas Co., 
Burlington, was elected vice-chairman of 
the Technical Division, and B. T. Franck, 
vice-president, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
was elected vice-chairman of the Commer- 
cial Division. 

Among the prominent speakers were: 
L. F. Seybold, president, Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association; E. Holley Poe, secretary, 
Natural Gas Section, American Gas. Asso- 
ciation; Watson E. Derwent, president, As- 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


APRIL 


Apr. 13. Mid-West Gas Association 
Sioux City, Ia. 
14-15 Missouri Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
18 Gas Meters Association of 
Florida-Georgia 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
21-23 Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 
24 Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, 
27-30 U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 


May 4-7 A. G. A. Natural Gas Con- 
vention 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 
4-7 A. G. A. Distribution Con- 
ference 
Hotel St. Charles, New 
Orleans, La. 
11-12 Indiana Gas Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
11-15 National Fire Protection As- 
sociation 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
18 Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
18-19 Arkansas Utilities Associa- 
tion 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
25-27 A. G. A. Production and 
Chemical Conference 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


JUNE 


June 4-5 Canadian Gas Association 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal 


5 American Management Asso- 


ciation 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


8-11 American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers Semi-Annual 
Meeting 

Cleveland, Ohio 


22-26 American Society for Testing 
Materials Annual Meeting 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 28 Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 29, 30, American Gas Association 
Oct. 1 Annual Meeting 
San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 5-9 National Safety Congress 
and Exposition 
Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 4-7 American Trade Association 
Executives 
The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

17-22 National Chemical Exposi- 
tion and National Industrial 

Chemical Conference 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





sociation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers; R. W. Peterson, chairman, 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission; 
L. J. Willien, Public Utility Engineering 
and Service Corp.; Prof. O. L. Kowalke, 
University of Wisconsin; C. V. Sorenson, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.; and 
Dean W. Flowers, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Muskegon. 

Of particular interest at the convention 
was the outstanding material presented on 
war-born problems, particularly plant pro- 
tection and operating subjects. An out- 
standing paper on “Emergency Repair of 
Damages to Gas Mains Caused by Bombs,” 
by George E. Szekely, Dresser Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bradford, Pa., is published else- 
where in this issue of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. 


Gas Measurement Course 
in Norman, April 21-23 


HE eighteenth Southwestern Gas Meas- 

urement Short Course will be held at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Ok- 
lahoma, on April 21-23. These dates were 
decided definitely by the General Commit- 
tee while it was in session in Tulsa, March 
7. The March meeting was called by Max 
K. Watson, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, to consider the final draft of the 
program. 

During the course a general meeting 
will be held each morning and topics of 
interest to all will be discussed. The after- 
noons have been set aside for classes cov- 
ering # wide variety of subjects but all 
relating, directly or indirectly, to gas meas- 
urement. 

Among the prominent men who will 
speak before the general assembly are Burt 
R. Bay, president, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, and vice-chairman, Natural Gas 
Section, American Gas Association, and 
Judge Reford Bond, chairman of the Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma. 

The morning of April 23 has been set 
aside for the discussion of the fundamental 
principles involved in all phases of gas 
metering and regulating practices. 

C. E. Terrell, chairman of the Exhibits 
Committee, announced that nineteen com- 
panies will have educational exhibits on 
display throughout the short course. 


Florida-Georgia Gas 
Meters Association 


RWIN J. WYNN, Gainesville Gas Co., 

Gainesville, Fla., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Gas Meters Association of 
Florida-Georgia. H. Stuart Johnston, Florida 
Public Service Co., Orlando, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for the new term. 

The association’s convention which was 
to be held in Savannah, April 19-21, has 
been cancelled and in its place a one-day 
conference will be held in Jacksonville, Fla. 
on April 18. 
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Through Changes in Meter Reading Routes y, 


HE Philadelphia Electric Company 

System serves an area of about 2,100 
square miles made up of the city of Phila- 
delphia and the various adjacent counties 
surrounding Philadelphia. The population 
totals about 2,800,000 people, and the com- 
pany has approximately 870,000 electric, 
gas, and steam customers. 

Electric service is supplied to all of this 
area. With the exception of Philadelphia 
County, gas is supplied to all other areas. 
Steam service is available to the Central 
Philadelphia area and parts of West Chester, 
Coatesville, and Wayne. 

The territory is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts or divisions with the meter readers re- 
porting directly to the local office, once daily 
in the morning only. The meter books are 
taken home each night and returned to the 
offices the following morning. 


Bonus Plan in Effect 

The meter readers work on a bonus plan 
which is a combination of base salary plus 
bonus. Each book is rated individually and 
is graded according to the relation the calcu- 
lated amount of work entailed in complet- 
ing the book bears to a normal day’s work of 
eight hours. This plan has been in effect 
now for over five years and is highly satis- 
factory. 

Prior to that time no bonus plan was in 
effect in the Suburban Divisions but bonus 
plans have been in effect in the Philadelphia 
area for over 10 years. It was, therefore, 
desired to install a bonus plan that would be 
universal in its scope and, since the former 
plan was not amenable to the surburban ter- 
ritory, it was necessary, therefore, to either 
reconstruct that plan or formulate an en- 
tirely new method. 

As a result of constant changes in the area 
involving new homes and demolition of the 
older homes, vacancies, etc., many books 
were forced out of line. It was felt, there- 
fore, that a careful survey of serouting-pes- 
sibilities would serve two purposes (1) It 
would furnish definite information essen- 
tial in re-aligning the meter books and (2) 
the information so secured would lead to 
the development of a plan which could be 
applied in the introduction of bonus sys- 
tem for meter readers in the Surburban 
Division. 

The first step in any plan of this sort is 
the determination of a fair day’s work for 
the meter reader. So many factors, both 
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constant and variable, are present that a 
scientific time study was advisable. Little 
data on work of this sort was available, 
but several plans were given careful con- 
sideration, and a plan was adopted which 
would be most applicable to conditions 
existent in our own system. 

It was deemed inadvisable to decide def- 
initely on any set method of determining 
meter binder standards before a certain 
amount of field work had been done. 
However, it was assumed that the majority 
of the variables present depended upon 
meter density, i.e. the number of meters 
per mile. In the field work, however, it 
was decided to segregate all elements 
which possibly did not depend on meter 
density, so that the figures available could 
be used, if necessary, in setting up stand- 
ards on some other basis. 


Preliminary Groundwork 

Before the field work was actually 
started, the plan was outlined with the 
Meter Reading Supervisors and their sug- 
gestions and criticisms welcomed. The 
meter readers were assembled at a strate- 
gic time and the elements of the plan ex- 
plained briefly. These talks proved most 
beneficial because through them the meter 
reader was shown the advisability of the 
study as far as he was concerned and the 
necessity for complete cooperation. It 
was explained that the object of the check- 
ing was the elimination of both the very 
heavy and the very light books; in other 
words, a balancing of the binders so that 
each one would represent a fair day’s 
work. Discretion was used in order to 
avoid the mention of any plan that would 
result in a reduction in the number of 
trips with the consequent elimination of 
men. It was realized that if this idea arose, 
it would have to be immediately dispelled ; 
otherwise, the plan would obviously result 
in failure. 

The field work necessitated having the 
meter reader carry a pedometer and the 
checker carry a watch and a stop watch. 
A field sheet (Exhibit B) was developed 
which enables the checker to record all the 
information necessary to the study. 
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In order effectively to use the pedome- 
ter, it was necessary to determine the ac- 
curacy at the beginning of the study. This 
was done by having the reader pace a meas- 
ured mile while wearing the pedometer. 
The reading obtained at that point served 
in calibrating the mileage. At no time after 
the first test was made were the readers 
permitted to interchange instruments un- 
less a test was made previous to reassign- 
ment. 


Meter Readers Classified 

The meter readers timed by the checker 
were divided into slow, medium, and fast 
readers, so that this element could be taken 
into consideration in determining the final 
standards. 

The reader was assigned to the checker 
a day in advance in order to eliminate con- 
fusion, and the pedometers reset daily. This 
is extremely important as the results can be 
disastrous if this policy is not adhered to. 
The reader was allowed to conduct himself 
without any interference; the mere pres- 
ence of the checker being considered suf- 
ficient to produce maximum results. 

Of first importance was the need for 
pleasant relations between the checker and 
the reader. The object of the timing pro- 
cedures and other observations was fully 
explained and the reader shown figures and 
notes placed on the field sheet in order to 
avert suspicion and secure full cooperation. 

Working on the assumption that time on 
the street can be divided into walking time, 
waiting time, reading time, and delay time, 
the stop watch was used to determine a fair 
average for each of the last three ele- 
ments, which necessitated the checkers en- 
tering some of the premises to time the 
reading period. Information on delays due 
to customer inquiries and other unusual 
conditions was secured from the reader. 
Every effort was made by the checker to 
eliminate his imposing unnecessary delays 
on the reader, for the presence of this con- 
dition could lead to a great deal of friction 
and unpleasantness. 

To allow for all possibilities, eight fac- 
tors were given consideration: 


1. Time spent in office arranging book and 
doing the necessary clerical work. 
2. Time spent traveling from office to start 


of job and back. 
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Exhibit A 


3. Time spent per meter in walking through 

the calls in a book. 

4. Time spent actually reading and check- 
ing consumption on various types of 
meters. 

. Time spent waiting at the door to enter 
premises. 

6. Time spent in answering customers’ ques- 
tions and on other normal delays. 

. Time spent in driving on book requiring 
the use of automobiles. 

8. Time spent in retracing steps to pick up 

readings missed on the first visit. 


A) 


— 


It was felt with this information avail- 
able on a representative set of books, a fair 
standard for a day’s work could be set up. 

Element 1 is considered a constant for 
every book and was determined from ob- 
servation at the office. 

Element 2 varies with the distance from 
the office to the start of the trip and back 
and is dependent upon transportation fa- 
cilities or on an average walking speed. 

Element 3 depends on the total distance 
covered by the reader from the start to the 
finish of the book—on first calls only—and 
on the time required for this procedure. 
Here, of course, waiting time at the door, 
delay time with the customer, and driving 
time, if any, are taken out of the total time 
so that these three phases can be studied 
separately. Elements 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 can be 
given an average time from actual observa- 
tion in the field. 


The books studied were typical of the 
district or territory and every effort made 
to select those books which fairly repre- 
sent all conditions existing in the territory. 
These books were selected in advance in col- 
laboration with the Meter Reading Super- 
visor, and not more than 10% of the total 
number of books in the territory proved 
sufficient for the study. 

The waiting time was considered as the 
interval between ringing or knocking and 
actual entry, and enough stops were timed 
to determine a fair average for the book. 
This element can depend on the forcefulness 
and ingenuity of the reader. 

The reading time or time spent in front 
of the meter, reading the indexes, checking 
consumption, etc., were practically constant, 
varying but a small fraction of a minute be- 
tween a slow and a fast reader. In many 
cases, the reader was permiited to select the 
premises which the checker would enter in 
order to eliminate, as much as possible, cus- 
tomer irritation. 

Very few delays due to customers’ in- 
quiries were encountered, and those that did 
arise were very short. However, it was a 
factor that had to be recognized and a time 
allowance was made depending upon the 
results found. The interest taken by the 
reader in investigating high or low regis- 
trations also affected the time considerably. 

When accustomed to the presence of the 
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checker, the readers performed very nat- 
urally. As a result, there was no hesitancy in 
taking time off for smoking and occasional 
rests and, consequently, the standards de- 
veloped did not prove too stringent. 

The results of studies made in the field 
are outlined as follows: 


Waiting Time 

This factor, in any book, was found to 
vary over a wide range; yet the average 
waiting time per stop in the various books 
was so close that assigning a flat average to 
be used on all trips can be considered rea- 
sonable on each trip. Waiting time was 
clocked for an average of 120 stops so that 
the results obtained can be considered rep- 
resentative. Waiting time varied from zero 
minutes to as high as two minutes, but 
these occasions were extreme, and the aver- 
age for the books studied was .270 per 
house. Total waiting time for the books 
checked was obtained by multiplying the 
average waiting time for any book by the 
number of stops, the latter being counted in 
the office by a clerk. 


Reading Time 

This element depends entirely on the 
reader. Extreme care and over caution re- 
sulted in an average reading time for one 
reader of .299 minutes per meter, whereas 
a fast, confident reader had an average of 
.112 minutes per meter. These times, how- 
ever, are very extreme and it was considered 
safe to allow as the standard reading time 
.158 minutes, this figure representing an 
average of all the men checked in the field. 
Total reading time for any book was cal- 
culated by multiplying the average reading 
time of the reader by the number of meters 
read on first calls only, the latter being de- 
termined by subtracting misses remaining 
after first calls from the total meters read. 





PEDOMETER REPORT 


DISTRICT 





Left Office 





Arrived at Job 





Pedometer Reading at Start 





Lunch Time 





Time Finished First Calls 





Pedometor Reading End First Calls 





Tim. Finished Book 





Pedomctcr Rending End Book 





Reader Impression of Book 
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Delay Time 

As a result of observation, it was decided 
to allow fifteen minutes per book for de- 
lays caused by customers’ inquiries and un- 
usual difficulties. In some of the books 
checked, this would have been much more 
ample, whereas in others, it would have 
been insufficient. However, when applied 
over all the books, it represented a fair al- 
lowance. 


Walking Time 

This factor was calculated in minutes per 
stop in order to determine its relation to 
density. From the total time spent on first 
calls was subtracted the total waiting, read- 
ing, delay, and lunch time, giving the time 
spent in walking only. This was divided by 
the number of stops in the binder to give 
walking time in minutes per stop. 


Driving Time 

This factor depends upon many elements: 
kind of country, whether hilly or flat ter- 
rain, weather conditions, automobile per- 
formance, road conditions, distance between 
stops in conjunction with the efficiency of 
the driver. This time will vary from a low 
of ten miles to a high of forty miles per 
hour and it was found, after careful ob- 
servation, that a fair average to be allowed 
would be three minutes per mile or twenty 
miles per hour. 


Pickup Time 

From field observations and from an 
analysis of the figures obtained, it was found 
that the average reader missed 10% of his 
meters on first calls. It was felt, therefore, 
that a flat 10% allowance should be per- 
mitted on each element necessary in com- 
pleting first call time only. (The number 
of actual meters missed at the end of the 
day per reader averages less than 4%.) 


Developing the Curve—(Showing the 
relationship of density to 
walking time) 


From the information procured in the 
field, a curve can be developed which shows 
the relation of meter density in a trip to 
the variable factors involved. When de- 
veloping the curve (See Exhibit A), use as 
one ordinate the walking time in minutes 
per meter, and the book density which is 
determined from reading distances and num- 
ber of meters (divide the total number of 
stops by the walking distance) as the other 
coordinate. Points should then be established 
on a sheet of graphic paper and a mean line 
drawn through these points. 

The number of miles involved can be ob- 
tained by equipping the meter reader with a 
pedometer and the number of meters in- 
volved can be obtained by counting the 
books. 


In working in the field on the determina- 
tion of meter reading standards, it is advis- 
able to make observations general enough 
to allow flexibility in finally setting down 
definite standards to apply to the company 
as a whole. A complete cross-section of the 
territory should be considered in -the study. 
Very little difference should appear in fac- 
tors such as reading, waiting, delay, office, 
and pickup time. It is known, however, that 
the lower the density, the greater the walk- 
ing speed. This is the direct result of the 
development of a greater stride through 
lack of obstacles in the path when travers- 
ing the book. 

It is suggested, therefore, that one curve 
should be developed for the metropolitan 
area and a separate curve should be de- 
veloped to include town, urban, and subur- 
ban territory. 

The points obtained in this manner are 
shown on the accompanying chart. The dis- 
crepancies were inevitable due to the human 
factors involved, but the general tendencies 
evidenced were the expected ones and the 
curve which has been drawn is a mean of 
all points computed. In the extreme high 
and low density sections, the curve depends 
on fewer points, with a consequent lessen- 
ing in accuracy. It is felt, however, that in 
its midsection, the curve may be used with 
confidence. 

The method used in determining the rat- 
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ing of a typical book is shown below. Let. 


us, for example, take a book covering 40 
driving miles, 5 walking miles, 225 stops, 
and 250 meters. ‘che driving miles are ob- 
tained from the reading of the odometer. 
The walking miles are obtained from a 
pedometer carried by the meter reader. The 
stops and meters are obtained by actual 
count of the meter book in the office. 

The first step is to compute the meter 
density and thence find the walking time per 
stop. The formula for finding the density 
is— 

Density = 225 stops = 45 stops per mile 

5 miles 


Looking at the graph, we find at a density 
of 45 stops per mile, the walking time per 
stop is .875 minutes. Having found the 
walking time, the total time required to 
complete the book is calculated as follows: 


from maps, if available and accurate, but 
this procedure requires considerable time, 
costs money, and should be done by skilled 
help. The same information can be procured 
by the meter reader at practically no cost. 

When each book has been carefully 
analyzed and a definite decision has been 
reached, the next step is to assign a rating 
to the book. This is done by ascertaining 
the relation that the amount of time re- 
quired to complete the book bears to a 
normal day of eight hours, excluding lunch 
time, for example: 


480 minutes per day 
490 minutes theoretical time 





= 103% 


The establishing of ratings to the books 
will present a graphic picture of the condi- 
tions over the entire territory. The individ- 
ual book ratings will show the amount of 


1 Driving time 3.0 x 40miles 120 minutes 
2 Walking time .875 x 225 stops a 
3 Waiting time .270 x 225 stops — 
4 Reading time .158 x 250 meters ae 
5 Pickup time—10% of sum of 1, 2, 3, 4 Begs 
6 Office and delay time | 


Total time 


This information is reported daily on a 
form provided. (See Exhibit C.) In addi- 
tion to the total mileage, this report must 
show the time left office, the time arrived 
at first meter, lunch period, time com- 
pleted first calls, layover time, pickup time, 
automobile mileage, and time returned to 
office or garage, or time finished in the field 
in those cases where reader goes directly 
home from the job. Any other conditions 
which may prove helpful in recognizing 
unusual conditions should also be reported. 
With this information available, the number 
of minutes actually spent in reading the 
book can be determined. To this must be 
added the previously calculated pickup time, 
office time, and travel time. This total time 
can than be compared with the theoretical 
time calculated from the average figures 
and density curve. 

The person assigned to make this com- 
parison should be assisted by someone 
possessing a definite amount of practical 
knowledge in the field. A tolerance of 
thirty minutes difference either way is per- 
mitted. Any greater difference should be 
analyzed and an effort made to determine 
its cause. Some of the causes for differences 
will be speed of the reader, territorial con- 
ditions, weather conditions, habits of cus- 
tomers. Special attention should be paid to 
unusual meter locations such as third floors, 
attics, garages, etc. Consideration should 
be given to extremely hilly territory which 
increases fatigue. Abnormal increases in the 
number of meters missed on first calls must 
be given special consideration, and an al- 
lowance made if such conditions exist each 
month. The person assigned to make the 
comparison and analyzation should be as- 
sisted by someone possessing a definite 
amount of practical knowledge in the field. 
In this way, discrepancies in mileage and 
time can be singled out. Of course, it is 
realized that measurements can be obtained 


490 minutes 


work involved in any one book, portraying 
not only the fact that it is heavy or light 
but showing the exact amount by which the 
book is excessive or deficient. Rerouting is 
thus taken out of the class of experimenta- 
tion and reduced to a simple mathematical 
calculation. However, it is wise to obtain 
the assistance of someone entirely familiar 
with the topography, further augmented by 
a set of concise up-to-date maps and a cer- 
tain amount of good judgment. 

Field surveys will show contemplated 
new building operations and provisions can, 
therefore, be made for these. Extreme cau- 
tion must be used in assembling books. All 
books should be assembled by blocks and as 
many contiguous blocks should be read on 
any one day as the schedule will permit. 
This plan, known as around the block plan, 
will not only simplify future changes but it 
will also effect economies in bill delivery, 
connected load, and collection. “Linear” 
books whose territory is composed of only 
one street stretching for several blocks are 
to be avoided. These books frequently pre- 
sent many complications. While there may 
be some advantage from a clerical standpoint 
to include all of one street in any one 
book, it is hardly an inducement for the re- 
duction of misses if the reader had to tra- 
verse his whole territory again for the sake 
of a few meters. 

Judgment must be used in determining 
the nature of the territory to be removed 
and its probable deviation from the average 
time of the whole book. The possibility of 
such deviations from the average is re- 
duced, however, in inverse proportion to the 
number of stops removed. The more stops 
affected by the change, the less will the total 
time deviate. Such deviation in any case 
should not exceed thirty minutes in over- 
all time. As pointed out in a previous par- 
agraph, it is rather difficult to rate a book 
within any narrower limits. Observed times 
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have shown variations of thirty minutes or 
more in the same book from month to 
month, owing to ordinary changes in read- 
ing conditions which defy prediction. Pro- 
found consideration must be given to any 
contemplated rerouting. Carefully planned 
ground work is absolutely necessary. All 
advantages and disadvantages must be 
weighed together with the cost of making 
the change and the probable customer ir- 
ritation which may arise through a change 
in billing periods. 

In any rerouting survey, it is desirable to 
affect the billing of as few customers as 
possible. Wherever possible, customers 
should be placed in the same route so that 
their bills will be unaffected. 

If necessary to shift customers from one 
route to another, it is more desirable to shift 
backward than forward. While this pro- 
cedure increases the number of prorations 
in the Billing Department, it has two major 
advantages. First, it reduces the amount of 
the customer’s bill and, secondly, while the 
revenue is obviously reduced in the month 
in which the billing change occurs, there is 
no actual cost to the company in kilowatt 
hours through their being sold at a cheaper 
rate, which always occurs when long period 
bills are blocked on a monthly basis. 

In any rearrangements of routes and 
trips, care must be taken, especially in Sub- 
urban Divisions, to provide sufficient work 
in any one area for a collector or collectors. 

The bill delivery problem is also similar 
to that of the collectors. 

In those divisions where automobiles are 
used by meter readers and collectors, care 
must bé taken to provide for the distribu- 
tion of cars in and between the two groups 
so that maximum use is made of the cars 
available, i.e., no cars must stand idle in the 
garage on certain days of the month, nor 
must there be a shortage of cars on other 
days of the month. 

When the rerouting plans have been 
fully discussed with the various depart- 
ments involved and receive final approval, 
the changes in accounting records should 
proceed as follows: 

The Addressograph Department shall 
prepare a 3 x 5 card for each customer in- 
volved in the change. These cards are given 
to the meter reading department where the 
cards are assembled in the new book order. 

The amount of work that should be re- 
moved or added to a book depends on one 
of two factors; either the amount of time 
which the book is overloaded, or deficient. 
The rating in minutes estimated to com- 
plete the book will furnish a visible picture 
of the status. For example, if a book re- 
quires 540 minutes to complete, it is there- 
fore obvious that one hour's work must be 
removed from the book in order that it can 
be completed within the prescribed time. 
Knowing the number of stops contained in 
the book and the amount of time required 
in the field, it is a simple matter of arith- 
metic to find the amount of time required 
for each stop. For example, assuming that 
a book requires 480 minutes in the field, 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Look in the Mirror—_at Tomorrow 


SIGN standing 

in the lobby 
ea kX. Be: GS. 
once caught my at- 
tention and indelibly 
inscribed itself 
upon my memory 
and that slogan can 
well be the watch- 
word of every util- 
ity company as it 
plans now for the 
day after the war 
when every resource 
must be bent toward 
the cultivation of customer goodwill. The 
slogan: ‘“What you are to be—you are now 
becoming.” 

When you—a utility executive charged 
with the responsibilities of making your 
company progress—look into the mirror, do 
you see a head bowed down by the many 
problems that are being heaped upon you, 
or do you see a determination which through 
thick and thin will keep you pointed toward 
your goal—the safeguarding of every bit 
of progress you have worked so hard to 
achieve and a confidence that will keep 
things rolling forward come what may. 
Every utility, regardless of its magnitude, 
must link its own future with that of the 
community it serves. Every utility, be it in- 
dependent or part of a larger system, must 
feel the growing pains of its local industries. 
Now you may say, “What have I to do 
with a Safety campaign, A Boy Scout or- 
ganization, or a small insignificant industry 
that moves to town? They use no gas, so 
how do they concern my gas company?” 

I once saw a sign on a mid-west thor- 
oughfare put there by a progressive insur- 
ance firm. It said, “Be careful of pedes- 
trians, they may be our customers.” It 
certainly is a round-about way to promote 
the sale of insurance, and equally round- 
about are the ways in which we contribute 
to the growth of our community so that we 
may look forward to selling more of our 
fuel, but important nevertheless. Now, as 
to our effort in our community. Must it be 
big, spectacular and accompanied ‘by fan- 
fare and wild acclamation? Not necessarily 
because our first purpose is to benefit our 
community, secure in the knowledge that 
its growth and prosperity will be shared by 
us. Must it be petty larceny—bringing a big 
industry from a neighboring community to 
our own? Not necessarily, because it is said 
that 85 per cent of our industries grow 
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By H. VINTON POTTER 


General Sales Manager, Fall River Gas 
Works Co., Fall River, Mass. 


from the modest beginnings made by the lit- 
tle merchant who starts in a garage, base- 
ment or insignificant store right within his 
own community. 

Perhaps the best way to begin is by be- 
ing a friend; a friend to your civic organ- 
izations, in fact to any individual or group 
whose purpose serves well the advancement 
of the community which you serve. Here is 
the place where we may go astray, for many 
organizations with high-sounding names and 
laudable purposes play upon the generosity 
of the unsuspecting for no other purpose 
than self-aggrandizement. Here the utility 
can help put down rackets and make sure 
that money for charity reaches in its en- 
tirety an organization whose main purpose 
is service. If local utilities would cooperate 
in squelching such schemes, they would be 
able to make what money they have for 
public donations reach the source where it 
will do the most good. 


Be A Friend 


Most companies have been careful to 
place a representative of its organization 
in each of the local service groups. This is 
important and is a good first step. H. P. 
Richmond, Dover manager of the Jersey 
Central Power and Light Company, when 
asked for his views regarding his company’s 
place in community development, said in 
part, ‘““We have, in common with other gas 
companies, many employees who are active 
in the affairs of the community. We have 





®@ This article was prepared for 
publication by H. Vinton Potter, 
general sales manager of the Fall 
River Gas Works Company, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, from ma- | 
terial and information which were 
collected and sent in by J. R. A. 
Hobson, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and H. P. Rich- 
mond, district manager, Jersey 
Central Power and Light Com- 
pany, Dover, New Jersey—both 
members of the Community De- 
velopment Committee of the 
American Gas Association. 
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twenty district managers, all of whom are 
members of some service group, many of 
whom are officers in these groups.” 


Develop Community Personality 


People like slogans. They like to be part 
of something. They are proud to be differ- 
ent. A little town in Texas boasts that it 
has the “blackest dirt and the whitest 
people.”” A town in Rhode Island has a 
monument to a hen, the famous Rhode 
Island Red. Such a community personality 
can be originated, nurtured, fostered and 
publicized through the efforts of its utility 
and other interested organizations, and here 
you have an important part you can play. 

C. J. Smith of the South Carolina Power 
Company mentioned the large amount of 
assistance given by his company in the 
preparation of literary programs, magazine 
articles, booklets and folders to attract 
tourists to Charlestown and South Carolina 
and sent along several intriguing samples 
published by his and other progressive com- 
munities which beckon tourists to ““Ameri- 
ca’s Most Attractive City,’ the ‘Flower 
Town in the Pines,” ‘America’s Favorite 
Slumber Town,” and the “City with Every 
Industrial Advantage.” 


Make the Breaks 


Football games are often decided by the 
breaks, but a well-known coach said that 
an alert team makes those breaks possible. 
In our community relations too, we can take 
advantage of opportunities and capitalize 
upon them. A few years ago it was smart 
to be calory-conscious; today, it is fashion- 
able to think in terms of nutrition. If such 
is the case in your community, now is the 
time to plan to be Vitamin Headquarters 
for your city. In this way people who seek 
more information on vitamins and nutrition 
will naturally turn to your company for 
guidance. 

J. P. Hanlon, sales manager of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company in New- 
ark, mentioned several phases.of his com- 
pany’s own service activities as being re- 
lated to community development projects. 
Among these was a fruit-canning project 
presented in cooperation with the State of 
New Jersey in its effort to promote the use 
of the native peaches. He mentions also 
participation of 3891 children in the school 
system in a cookie-baking contest promoted 
by his own Home Service Department and 
he mentions the work that all companies 
can do in cooperation with the American 
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Red Cross in preparing women for the task 
of emergency feeding in the midst of possi- 
ble war devastation. 

New industries of course are important 
and in these days of migration under gov- 
ernment sponsorship many communities 
stand to gain important industries, some of 
which will be assets to their communities 
for many years, others may be only tem- 
porary in their nature; but by the same 
token other communities stand to lose 
good industries and an industry saved is 
just as good as a new industry gained; but 
it is more important that every utility con- 
tinue to give help to the small and strug- 
gling businessman, making known the 


products that might otherwise be confined 
to very narrow circles of distribution and 
cooperating in every way with projects that 
make for community betterment. 

P. D. Gardner, division manager of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
in Camden, New Jersey, mentions the par- 
ticipation of fifty of his employees in donat- 
ing blood through the American Red Cross 
to the blood bank in Philadelphia for the 
use of those who need this spark of life. 
Efforts of this sort allow a utility and its 
employees to give something more than the 
forty hours per week required by law as a 
symbol of the spirit behind the A. G. A. 
Community Development Program. 





Appliance Shortages and Post-War 
Competition Probed at Forum 


HE round-table forum for Eastern gas 

sales managers sponsored by the Resi- 
dential Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation was held in the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Pittsburgh, February 17 and 18. F. B. Jones, 
general sales manager, Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, presided as chairman. 

Due to recent developments, including 
limitations and restrictions imposed by the 
War Production Board, it was necessary to 
depart from the originally scheduled pro- 
gram to some extent. However, the discus- 
sions covered a wide range of timely and 
important topics. The thinking of those 
present may be summarized in general in 
the following conclusions which were prac- 
tically unanimous. 

1. The first duty of the natural gas industry 
is to cooperate 100% in the war effort. 


2. Sales of gas appliances of all kinds have 
either terminated already or will cease 
entirely within a short time except on 
allocation or rationing. 

3. The industry's pressing need in the im- 
mediate future, and for the duration, is 
to make every allowable effort to pro- 
tect its present load against competition 
which is not under the same restrictions 
and limitations. 

4. The natural gas industry can take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to enhance 
its reputation and goodwill with its cus- 
tomers. During a period of many dis- 
tractions the dependability of the gas in- 
dustry and its service can be made a 
stimulus to its customers. 

5. Continuous careful study must be given 
to post-war competitive problems. The 
release of vast amounts of electric gen- 
erating capacity from war uses, probably 
at unprecedented low rates, will create 
serious competition for all domestic and 
commercial uses of natural gas. It is be- 
lieved that this will be particularly 
acute with respect to cooking, both do- 
mestic and commercial. 


6. An effective nucleus of trained sales 
personnel should be kept to perform 


essential services during the emergency 
and to permit rapid acceleration of sales 
efforts as soon as permissible. 


At the conclusion of the two-day meet- 
ing a motion was made and passed that an- 
other similar meeting be called at the dis- 
cretion of the council. It was unanimously 
agreed that the value of these open dis- 
cussions is such that a full year should not 
elapse under present trying circumstances 
before getting together again for further 
exchange of ideas. The present council per- 
sonnel will continue to the end of the year. 


Refri geration Contest 
Awards Revised 


HE government order of February 14, 

freezing all gas refrigerator stocks ex- 
cept those in the hands of authorized deal- 
ers, permits the sale of 100 units or 1/12 
of 1941 sales by April 30. This will auto- 
matically freeze retail selling. 

In view of these conditions, the A. G. A. 
Refrigeration Committee, C. V. Sorenson, 
chairman, has decided to discontinue the 
salesmen’s monthly contests on March 31, 
1942. The Annual Performance Award for 
salesmen will also be concluded on March 
31. The two high salesmen in each divi- 
sion will receive the Best Performance 
Award on their record of sales as of March 
31, 1942. 

The All-American Tour trip seemed im- 
practical under the government's require- 
ments for transportation of troops, and this 
award was also canceled. The Refrigera- 
tion Committee offers an alternate award 
of a $100 U. S. Defense Savings Bond to 
each of the two high salesmen in the 15 di- 
visions who have competed in the Annual 
Best Performance Award. 

The matter of gas company annual per- 
formance awards and the matter of home 
service awards will be reviewed at the next 
Refrigeration Committee meeting. 





Mid-West Sales 
Managers Forum 


HE Mid-West 
Regional Gas 
Sales Council held 
a Round-Table 
Forum for Sales 
Managers at the 
Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, on March 20. 
J. C. Sackman, sales 
manager, Northern 
Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company, pre- 
sided as chairman 
¥: C. Sackman of the council. 
Seventy sales execu- 
tives and sales managers of the mid-west 
gas companies and manufacturers attended. 
The outlook for the production and dis- 
tribution of domestic gas appliances was 
discussed by Geo. S. Jones, Jr., of Servel, 
Inc., Watson E. Derwent, president, Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliances and Equipment 
Manufacturers and H. M. Brundage, chief, 
Appliance Section, Plumbing and Heating 
Branch, War Production Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Brundage presented the 
needs for the conservation of critical 
metals and outlined the general objectives 
and procedures of the War Production 
Board in conserving these critical ma- 
terials. 

C. C. Young presented the possibilities 
for helpful cooperation with the National 
Nutrition Program of the Federal Security 
Agency- 

A. B. Parker, sales promotion repre- 
sentative, A.G.A.E.M., outlined ways and 
means of maintaining public acceptance of 
gas as the modern cooking fuel during 
war times. 

F. M. Rosenkrans enumerated the major 
changes in the sales and promotional poli- 
cies of The Gas Service Company in the 
effort to make its maximum contribution 
to the prosecution of the war with the 
minimum dislocation of its services to its 
customers. 

At the conclusion, upon the motion of 
Elliott G. Peabody of the Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., it was 
recommended that the council hold another 
Forum for Sales Managers within the next 
two or three months, depending upon the 
crystallization of conditions in the sales 
field. 


Tattersall Elected 


HARLES A. TATTERSALL and Philip 
L. Warren were elected directors of the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation on Feb. 
27 to succeed H. L. Mann, who died Feb. 10, 
and James C. Brady, who resigned to enter 
the Navy. Mr. Tattersall has been associated 
with the Niagara Hudson system for thirty- 
four years and is a vice-president of the 
corporation. He is a director of the American 
Gas Association. Mr. Warren is a partner in 
P. L. Warren & Company. 
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Industrial and Commercial Conference Points Way 
to Greater Use of Gas in War Production 


ORE than 250 

industrial and 
commercial dele- 
gates from gas util- 
ity and equipment 
companies from 26 
states and Can- 
ada attending the 
A. G. A. Industrial 
and Commercial 
Gas Conference, 
Pittsburgh, were en- 
thusiastic in stating 
that the conference 
“hit the bull’s eye” 
for them. Throughout the two-day confer- 
ence at Hotel William Penn, March 12 and 
13, the significance of the part played by in- 
dustrial and commercial gas in war pro- 
duction was emphasized. 

With George F. B. Owens, assistant vice- 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
and chairman of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section, presiding, Edward M. 
Borger, president, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, led off the 31 speakers who 
participated in the conference. Sounding 
the keynote with an address on ‘Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Engineers—Their Vi- 
tal Role in the War Effort,” Mr. Borger 
said, “Your job is vital—because vast quan- 
tities of war production depend upon gas.” 





Geo. F. B. Owens 


Gas Goes to War 


As proof that “industrial gas has gone to 
war,” Henry M. Heyn, manager, heat- 
treating division, Surface Combustion, cited 
examples of peacetime developments that 
will lead in bringing victory and peace. 
Process furnaces for carburizing, clean or 
bright hardening and convection heating 
are being applied to the manufacture of 
hundreds of thousands of jeeps, peeps, and 
mobile fortresses of all kinds . . . . direct 
gas flame annealing of wire has made it 
possible to fly and fight with airplanes at 
25,000 feet .... the gas furnace that 
has a capacity of, and is turning out 82 
miles of 50 calibre machine gun bullet 
clips a day. These and many others were 
only a short time ago little more than 
theoretical discussions. Mr. Heyn noted 
that the American Gas Association Commit- 
tee on Industrial Gas Research had been a 
pioneer and leader in the field of improv- 
ing industrial utilization through research. 

“Never was there a time when the in- 
dustrial gas engineer can be of so much 
service,” declared J. P. Leinroth, Public 
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Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark. 
“Not only can the industrial gas sales engi- 
neer assist in meeting new heat-treating 
problems,”” he stated, “but also in helping 
his customers secure sub-contract work, in 
getting new plants properly located, in 
securing the right type of industrial and 
commercial gas equipment, in servicing ex- 
isting equipment.”’ In summary, he declared, 
“By seeing to it that gas is applied in the 
most efficient manner and in the most mod- 
ern equipment we are at once helping war 
materials production and building prestige 
for gas.” 

Alexander Forward, managing director, 
American Gas Association, in his talk, “Our 
Industry in War Time,” expressed his faith 
that industrial and commercial gas engi- 
neers and engineering salesmen are equal 
to and indeed ahead of the demand. ‘The 
gas industry has always been noted for its 
adaptability .... it can well be proud 
of the manner in which our industrial and 
commercial gas men have measured up,” he 
said. 

Major L. A. McQuown, Utilities Divi- 
sion, District Ordnance Office, Pittsburgh, 
in his paper, ‘Fuel Problems Confronting 
the War Production Program,” outlined the 
work that has been done by the Pittsburgh 
Ordnance District office, discussed Limita- 
tion Order L-31—with probable interpreta- 
tions—and outlined the proposed War De- 
partment organization to assist in adminis- 
tering Order L-31. 





Major L. A. McQuown, Utilities Division, 

District Ordnance Office, Pittsburgh, ad- 

dressing the Thursday morning general ses- 

sion on “Fuel Problems Confronting the 
War Production Program” 
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Featured speaker at the Thursday Lunch- 
eon was William E. Leverette, Nashville 
Gas & Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn., who 
voiced the question, “The Termination of 
the Emergency—Then What?’’ Mr. Lever- 
ette traced the course followed by his com- 
pany in meeting very severe competition on 
the one hand, and doing its share of war 
work on the other. He predicted some of 
the things industrial and commercial gas 
men would be up against as the war con- 
tinued, and gave some stimulating advice 
on how they can best be met. 

On both afternoons, parallel industrial 
and commercial gas sessions were held. 


Phenomenal Outputs in Canada 


Leading off the Thursday afternoun in- 
dustrial session under the gavel of Chair- 
man Owens, D. H. Thorburn, manager, in- 
dustrial gas department, United Gas & Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., described “What the 
War Effort Is Doing to the Gas Business 
in Canada.” 

“For a base period of 1938 and 1939, 
my company’s industrial gas sales repre- 
sented 57% of total gas sold,” Mr. Thor- 
burn stated. “Today, three major war 
production plants in our district have a 
combined total gas load equal to our pre- 
war total gas production capacity.” To 
cope with the steadily increasing load it 
was found necessary to cease selling gas 
for any form of space or central heating, 
and later customers were asked to remove 
all conversion types of heating equipment. 
“In spite of these moves,” Mr. Thorburn 
declared, “the load continued to increase 
and we were faced with the necessity of 
making a major plant extension.” 

Mr. Thorburn outlined some applica- 
tions in Canadian war industries in which, 
without gas, the present state of perfection 
would be questionable. Among these were: 
in the heat treating of Moly steels and 
other newer types of alloys .... in soft 
metal melting in production of military, 
aircraft and naval batteries . ... in heat 
treating radio and instrument tubes... . 
in continuous ceramic kilns for cantonment 
china... . in melting, blowing and an- 
nealing optical glass .. . . in forging and 
aging all types of aluminum airplane parts 

. in cooking and water heating for 
army camps. 

American technical engineers must ac- 
complish in six months what Germany has 
perfected in 20 years, if we're to win the 
war, was the opinion expressed by Lee 











Stee anew 





A happy trio at the conference. Left to 

right: H. W. Heisterkamp, Cleveland; 

Barney Olson, Chicago, and Eugene D. 
Milener, New York 


Wilson, president, Lee Wilson Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of spe- 
cialized industrial heating equipment. Draw- 
ing upon his wide personal experience in 
the country’s busy war plants, Mr. Wilson 
indicated how different industrial heating 
operations can be speeded. He presented 
interesting comparative figures of German 
factory operations compared with similar 
American practices. 


Industrial Space Heating 


“The industrial space heating load is an 
important aid in the war program,” ob- 
served James E. Dare, Public Service Co. 
of N. Illinois, Streator, 1942 chairman of 
the A. G. A. Industrial Space Heating 
Committee. “It assists and accelerates the 
production of war materials vitally needed 
to win the war.” He further pointed out 
that conservation of critical metals can be 
attained through the installation of gas- 
fired unit heaters—that there are sufficient 
types of industrial gas-fired air heating 
equipment available to insure satisfactory 
space heating where gas supplies are avail- 
able. Mr. Dare distributed a valuable new 
engineering bulletin prepared by his com- 
mittee. 

The session closed with a forum on 
“What Is Our Most Acute Industrial Gas 
Business Problem?’’. It brought expressions 
of opinion from the following industrial 
gas managers: F, T. Brooks, Philadelphia 
Electric Co.; S. T. Olinger, The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.; and W. D. Thomp- 
son, The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis. 
A lively question and answer period was 
participated in by the whole audience. 


Commercial Gas Session 


Ben H. Gardner, vice-president, Colum- 
bia Engineering Corporation, and vice- 
chairman, Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section, presided at the Thursday after- 
noon commercial session. F. Russell Howe, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., delivered 
the initial address, “Gas Food Service 
Equipment—Sales and Service Under Pres- 
ent Conditions.” He reviewed changing 


conditions in the hotel and restaurant field, 
and offered practical suggestions for help- 
ing gas companies meet them. 

“What Is Our Most Acute Commercial 
Gas Problem’’ was the question posed to 
commercial gas managers. J. R. Delaney, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and Harry M. Woolman, Jr., Jer- 
sey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury 
Park, felt that their most acute problem was 
in the service field—bringing home to their 
commercial users the importance of con- 
ditioning their equipment at once so as to 
get the most out of the existing equip- 
ment and so “keep ‘em cooking.” To 
achieve this, they felt, we must inform chefs 
and hotel owners on ways and means of 
saving appliances and gas in the emergency. 
Details of how different companies are 
handling this matter were given. 

The session closed with a lively Deep 
Fat Frying Forum, participated in by the 
following: Raymond Little, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh; Samuel E. Tappan, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass.; Ray 
Trowbridge, Seattle Gas Co., and others. 
A joint paper by Ray Trowbridge and Carl 
Linde, Seattle Gas Co., was read, stating 
that they felt that in order to meet compe- 
tition fully it was important to have gas 
immersion tube fryers of the counter and 
of the general duty types, comparable to 
the electric models both as to speed and 
selling price. Utilization data on compara- 
tive performance of gas and electric deep 
fat fryers was included. 


Immersion Tubes for Heating 


F. E. Vandaveer, assistant director, 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, and O. M. 
Olsen, Sellers Engineering Co., Chicago, 
opened the Friday morning session with a 
discussion of “Immersion Tubes for Indus- 
trial and Commercial Heating.”” Dr. Van- 
daveer outlined the research in gas heater 
design and operation just started at the 
Laboratories by the Committee on Industrial 
Gas Research. His paper will be published 
in a later issue of the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

No other field of gas usage presents a 
comparable opportunity to the industrial gas 
engineer for gaining the goodwill of the 
customer as does drying, according to Don 
D. Beach, Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. “Drying is essential to many defense 
operations such as in the production of 
tanks, trucks, automobiles, guns and 
planes,” he said. “It is also used in dehy- 
drating food for army use, manufacture of 
clothing and shoes, and drying of brick and 
tile for defense housing.’’ Mr. Beach dis- 
cussed the application of gas to these proc- 
esses from both the technical and business 
angles. 


McNair Traces Army Cooking 


“Gas is now used in modern base camps 
where it has never been used before by 
the Army, for heavy-duty gas-fired toasters, 
gas-fired coffee urns, and deep fat fryers,” 
stated John W. McNair, vice-president and 
general manager, Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation. He pointed out that the final 
decision as to type of fuel to be used rests 


with the district army engineer . . . . that 
out-of-pocket expense to the government 
for fuel is the determining factor after 
availability . . . . that after gas is installed 
there is an important function for the in- 
dustry in servicing operations ... . and 
that suggestions developed as a result of 
this service should be directed to the per- 
sons who are in a position to determine 
policy. In a very interesting manner he 
traced food preparation methods of all 
American armies, beginning with General 
Washington's. 


Hot Water for Sanitation 


“Are we neglecting an important defense 
job?” challenged G. M. Rohde, Jr., as he 
began his graphic presentation, “What 
About Industrial and Commercial Water 
Heating in Defense?’’ “Any contribution 
we can make to keep skilled workers on 
the job will be an excellent aid in keeping 
production at a peak,” he said. “The gas 





Left to right: Harry M. Woolman, Jr., As- 

bury Park, N. J., Chairman, Food Service 

Equipment Committee; Daniel J]. Brogan, 

Burlington, Vt.; F. Russell Howe, Roches- 

ter; Walter S. Anderson, Boston, andW.W. 
Young, Watertown, Conn. 


industry can do a lot to prevent epidemics 
from spreading by felling people how to 
use plenty of hot water to keep clean.” 
Mr. Rohde pointed out that gas water 
heaters were being used effectively by many 
restaurants and taverns in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, to meet stringent dishwashing 
and utensil sanitation measures enforced by 
army officers by means of a permit system. 

After hearing Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchi- 
son, president, Washington and Jefferson 
College, at the Friday luncheon, those in 
attendance were inspired with a determina- 
tion to make a personal contribution as 
well as an industry contribution to the war 
effort—one based on more and harder work. 


Industrial Forum a Highlight of 
Conference 


With Carroll B. Mershon, The Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh presid- 
ing, W. Trinks, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, opened the Friday industrial ses- 
sion with the topic, “Gas in the All Out 
Industrial Effort.” 

Professor Trinks “talked shop” with men 
who are responsible for the results indus- 
try obtains from gas in the war production 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Old world charm in new world surroundings is Rockefeller 
Center’s large and newest dining spot—Holland House Taverne. 
All modern gas cooking and baking equipment, of course! 


o 


“Scientific research of the practical type has, in the past 24 
years, been the most important item in the advance of industrial 
gas”—Henry H. Heyn, manager, heat treating division, Surface 
Combustion. 

of 


Ask for reprints from Vulcan of Jessie Cline’s American Res- 
taurant article, “Modern Methods of Meat Cooking Reduce 
Shrinkage and Increase Profits.” Every hotel and restaurant gas 
man can use it! 


7 


’ 


“No guessing with gas,”’ says one coffee company. To insure 
uniform roasting of its popular coffees, it has installed a new gas 
roaster. Clean, accurately controlled gas heat protects delicate flavor 
and aroma-producing oils in coffee beans! 


¢ 


“Gas made it possible for us to get quickly into war produc- 
tion.” So says the management of A. S. Campbell Co., East Bos- 
ton, Mass.—a firm filling large ammunition orders, particularly 
for cartridge cases. That’s the tempo of industrial gas in all war 
production. 


o 


Baking takes first place—with 18,399 establishments of suf- 
ficient size to be considered in the United States Census. A lot of 
gas ovens in these plants! 


Don Thorburn, Canadian member of our Section’s Managing 
Committee, is a member of the “Public Utilities Wartime Work- 
shop Board,” set up by the Minister of Munitions and Supply. 
The Board’s chief duty is to facilitate the manufacture of “bits 
and pieces”—subcontracting to you. 


¢ 


Three war plants in one large Canadian city are now usifg more 
gas than the whole city used before the war! And they’re still put- 
ting in more industrial gas furnaces. 


Sf 


Dick Reeves program committee has everything ready for in- 
dustrial and commercial gas men at the New Orleans convention 
in May. 


Picked from Pittsburgh Conference 


Bill Leverette wowed them at the Thursday luncheon. Got his 
points over, too. ‘ 


Leon Ourusoff was not the only one taken over by the “Russian 
lend-lease agent.” Eddie Mears, Harry Woolman, and dozens of 
others were ready to back him up if a fight started—but it turned 
out to be all in fun. z 


By unanimous acclaim, Lawrence Biemiller’s Industrial Forum 
packed the biggest punch of any gas meeting held in a long time. 


° 


After hearing Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, every man left 
Pittsburgh determined to make Industrial Gas work twice as hard 
and twice as fast in every war production plant in his territory. 


o 


“We have an opportunity now to put gas for industrial and 
commercial purposes forward that we may never get again—the 
opportunity both to be of service to our country in this hour of 
need and to add to the prestige of gas as an industrial and com- 
mercial fuel” —J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 


¢ 


“Gas is now being used in modern base camps where it has 
never been used before by the Army, for heavy-duty gas-fired 
toasters, gas-fired coffee urns, and deep fat fryers.” John W. Mc- 
Nair, Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 


* 
“It is a wise and beneficial thing that this Conference is being 


held.”—Edward M. Borger, President, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co. 
* 


George Owens received many compliments on the way he pre- 
sided at the Pittsburgh Conference. All were deserved, too. 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL GAS ADVERTISING FOR APRIL 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section, J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice- 
chairman, announces that full-page advertisements will appear in 
the trade and business magazines listed below during the month 
of April. These advertisements, which will appear in 16 publi- 
cations reaching a total audience of 288,587, are prepared in co- 
operation with the Committee on National Advertising as a part 
of the Association’s national advertising campaign. 


General Manufacturing 


BUSINESS WEEK (Apr. 11)—Air Power to win . . . calls for GAS. 


Metals Industry 


THE IRON AGE (Apr. 9)—To win this war 
STEEL (Apr. 27) 
METAL PROGRESS 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


. .. takes big scale 
production ...and the speed and 
precision of GAS! 
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Baking Field 


BAKERS’ WEEKLY (Apr. 13)—Time for “Chow” at Army and Navy 
Bases . . . and precision GAS baking stands by! 


Ceramic Industry 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY—To win this war . . . takes big-scale produc- 
tion . . . and the speed and precision of GAS! 


Hotel and Restaurant Field 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT—For the best-fed fighters .. . 
cooking fuel . . . GAS! 


CHAIN STORE AGE (Fountain and Restaurant Section)—Armies must 
be fed well! . . . and modern GAS cooking has pitched in 
“for the duration” ! 


the finest 
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Gas Industry Moves to Reduce Motor Vehicle 
Mileage and Conserve Equipment’ 


S one company 
so aptly stated 
in an appeal to mo- 
tor vehicle opera- 
tors: “Our country’s 
defenses begin far 
behind the firing 
line—they are rooted 
in every ounce of 
steel conserved, ev- 
ery drop of gasoline 
saved, every pound 
of rubber spared. 
We cannot all be 
MacArthurs but we can all help MacArthur 
by meeting this challenge with every bit of 
energy and unselfishness we can muster.” 
That was the spirit which permeated the 
meeting of the A. G. A. Committee on Mo- 
tor Vehicle Operations on March 4, when 
this group met to consider problems arising 
from the curtailment of automobile use dur- 
ing the war emergency. The committee, 
headed by Jean Y. Ray, Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, Richmond, made a frontal 
attack on this situation with an all-day and 
night session during which the practices and 
recommendations of many companies were 
reviewed and a large amount of material 
compiled. This material, covering the rub- 
ber shortage and suggestions from many 
sources looking toward the conservation of 
materials and economy of operation, has been 
distributed to gas company members of the 
Association and only the highlights will be 
touched in this article. 





Jean Y. Ray 


Mileage Reduced 50% 


Of paramount interest was the fact that 
many gas companies have already reduced 
motor vehicle mileage by as much as 50 per 
cent, and further steps are being taken. There 
was undeniable evidence of great progress 
in coping with the serious situation and the 
meeting reflected the gas industry's alertness 
in recognizing the grave problems which 
accompany wartime operation. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Ray declared 
that the prime reason for the government's 
conservation program is to make scarce ma- 
terials last as long as possible not only in re- 


* This article contains an abstract of material 
compiled by the Committee on Operation of 
Public Utility Motor Vehicles which has been 
sent to all member company delegates of the 
American Gas Association and is available to 
motor vehicle supervisors through these dele- 
gates. 


gard to rubber, metal and petroleum prod- 
ucts but fan belts, radiator hose, spark plugs, 
etc. He emphasized the vital necessity and 
patriotic duty of the utility industry making 
a real contribution to the national war effort 
by cooperating in every possible way in this 
program. 

R. C. Harrison, of the Rubber and Rubber 
Products Division, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., brought into 
sharp focus the world rubber shortage when 
he described in detail the government's ra- 
tioning program and interpreted the rules 
now in force. He pointed out that the rub- 
ber regulations have been set up primarily 
to take care of war needs and war needs only 
with little chance of rubber being made 
available for civilian use. 


Local Tire Board Procedure 


All applications for tires are handled 
through local boards who are charged with 
the duty of sifting each application on its 
merits. Each local board is assigned a cer- 
tain quota of tires and materials for retread- 
ing or recapping, and this amount is distrib- 
uted according to need in relation to the 
defense program. Mr. Harrison stressed the 
fact that the local board must be satisfied as 
to the need for tires and that none would be 
allowed unless they were absolutely essen- 
tial to the operation of vital services. 

As far as utilities are concerned, Mr. Har- 
rison asserted that they can get tires for 
construction and maintenance where it can 
be shown that no tires are available in the 
particular company or can be recapped or 
retreaded. Local inspectors will examine 
tires to determine whether they are suitable 
for retreading. In deciding upon the merits 
of applications, the local board decides, first, 
whether the vehicle is in the eligible classi- 
fication, second, whether its use is essential, 
and third, if that use is more essential than 
the uses of other applicants. Tires can be 
bought from any source after a certificate is 
obtained. 

In summing up, Mr. Harrison said: “We 
appeal to you, apart from your rights, to do 
everything you can to conserve rubber. It 
is one of those things which is not exagger- 
ated; it is absolutely essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. Any man with consider- 
ation for the welfare of the country should 
lean backwards to conserve.” 

After full discussion of the rubber regu- 


lations, the motor vehicles committee re- 
viewed the many suggestions made by widely 
scattered gas companies in regard to conserv- 
ing tires and transportation equipment. This 
phase of the meeting developed much valu- 
able material which has been incorporated in 
the report to the industry. While space does 
not permit publication of the report here, 
the following suggestions are of particular 
interest: 


Conservation Program 


One automobile cost survey committee of 
a large eastern natural gas company, after 
thorough study of the problems involved, 
recommended the following steps to con- 
serve motor vehicles equipment and sup- 
plies: 


1. Study routing and reroute for lower 
mileage; double up on the use of equip- 
ment where possible. 

2. Eliminate all unnecessary mileage. 
(Many matters can be handled by tele- 
phone or letter and much travel can be 
accomplished by public transportation.) 


3. Reduce number of appliance installation 
trucks. (Appliance sales have dropped.) 


4. Extend time in answering service calls, 
except emergency calls. (The public 
has been trained to expect immediate 
response to service calls. Such service 
probably cannot be justified under pres- 
ent conditions since wider spacing would 
result in reduction in number of trips.) 

5. Eliminate personal mileage. (Certain 
use of company equipment for personal 
driving after working hours has been 
condoned. This cannot be justified now 
in the interest of conserving vehicles and 
tires.) 
Eliminate cars used in special service, 
such as collectors, home service, sales- 
men, auditors, publicity men, etc. (Much 
transportation service has been devoted 
to company. activities which could be, 
and under present conditions probably 
should be, curtailed or eliminated so far 
as the use of motor vehicles is con- 
cerned.) 

7. Enforce driving at slower speeds. (Much 
of the driving is at fast speeds which 
imposes substantially faster wear on 
equipment and tires and is much more 
costly.) 

8. Insist on good driving habits. (Many 
employees are poor drivers and the man- 
ner in which a car is driven has a very 
decided bearing on the life of the vehi- 
cle, tires and parts.) 


6. 


oS 
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9. Park as many cars as possible at com- 
pany garages at night. (As an aid in 
curtailing personal mileage, including 
driving to and from work and for safe- 
keeping.) 

10. Place company name or emblem on all 
company equipment. (As a means of 
lessening personal mileage.) 


11. Extend safety activities to reduce acci- 
dents and conserve men and equipment. 
(Accidents are costly as to men and 
equipment and today, more than ever, 
cannot be afforded.) 

12. Place cars which are not needed in dead 
storage. (These can be used at a later 
date to replace other vehicles in essen- 
tial service which have worn out. Also 
tires will be made available.) 


Pooling Cars 


Another company has reduced passsenger 
mileage one-half by pooling cars according 
to the rules outlined below: 


1. Eligibility List. Every job has been 
gone over with department heads who have 
decided what jobs are eligible for car trans- 
portation. 

2. Requisition. In order to keep records 
of hours and miles of use and to scrutinize 
every job requiring cars, a written requisi- 
tion is demanded for transportation signed 
by the department head. The transportation 
dispatcher reserves the right to refuse the 
use of a car where other means of transpor- 
tation are practical. 

3. Employee-Owned Cars. The use of 
employee-owned cars for company business 
is encouraged. Employees who desire it can 
a assigned cars and run them on a mileage 

asis. 


Every means of reducing mileage men- 
tioned in these three rules is an inconven- 
ience to the driver and makes him think be- 
fore he asks for a car. This fact alone 
accounted for a great reduction in the com- 
pany’s mileage. 


Education of Drivers 


Education of all drivers is more impor- 
tant than ever now. At meetings of em- 
ployees, the drivers are told why it is neces- 
sary to be careful with the company’s trucks 
and cars. In many instances, the general 
outline of the Preference Rating Order and 
Tire Rationing Order have been explained 
and the employees’ cooperation solicited. 

To encourage use of public transportation 
systems for company work, one company 
prepared a large chart and posted it in all 
offices showing the arrival and departure of 
all buses and trains to various points in the 
territory. The company also made it con- 
venient to get tickets for these trains and 
buses by supplying control offices with strip 
tickets for employees to use. 

Competition between departments and dis- 
tricts of a company keeps the minds of the 
drivers on mileage saving. A monthly re- 
port in chart form comparing the 1942 mile- 
age with the control year of 1940 as a com- 
petitive guide has been effective in reducing 
mileage. This chart shows the percentage 
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increase or decrease of miles in each depart- 
ment of each district each month and stimu- 
lates competition to cut down the miles. 

Another method recommended to keep the 
operator tire-minded is to post bulletins in 
offices and on instrument panels of cars, re- 
minding him of his duty. 


Revision of Meter Reading 


One company has put into effect the fol- 
lowing procedures which have reduced its 
mileage for this class of work at least 60%. 

Meter reading in scattered territory, both 
on the edges of towns and rural customers, 
are now made every three months instead of 
every month. The other two months the 
customer is mailed a return post card with 
diagram of meter dials for the customer to 
mark the positions of the hands on the dials 
and mail in to the company’s office. This 
alone has reduced mileage two-thirds for 
this purpose, and other meter reading is 
done on foot. 

This same company no longer sends out 
collectors but mails notices of past due ac- 
counts; giving warning on first notice and on 
second notice customer is given a deadline 
on which to pay, after which a cut-off man 
is sent to collect or cut off. A fee is charged 
for reconnecting under this circumstance. 

Service calls are not answered quite as 
promptly as in the past. This allows calls 
to accumulate for a short time, allowing bet- 
ter routing of calls thus reducing mileage. 
In this connection, one company has desig- 
nated occasional days for rendering service 
of all types in outlying districts and com- 





Production, Chemical 
and Motor Vehicle 
Meetings in May 


Engineers, operating and pro- 
duction men should make their plans 
now to be present at two important 
conferences of the Technical Section 
being held simultaneously in New | 
York City in May. 

The Joint Production and Chemi- 
cal Conference takes place May 25- | 
27 at the Pennsylvania Hotel under | 
the direction of R. J. Sheridan, of | 
Brooklyn, chairman of the Chemi- | 
cal Committee and R. H. Arndt, of | 
Baltimore, chairman of the Gas | 
Production Committee. | 

The conference of the Committee | 
on Operation of Public Utility 
Motor Vehicles will be held May 
25 and 26 at the same hotel. Jean Y. 
Ray, of Richmond, is chairman of | 
this group. 

The trend of the conference pro- | 
grams will be dominated by the na- | 
tion’s war effort. New methods of 
producing gas for peak loads, sub- 
stitutes for fuels, plant equipment 
and material shortages, will be dis- | 
cussed. More emphasis will be 
placed on group discussions of vital | 
topics than in the past. 
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munities. As much repair and kindred 
work as possible is referred to neighborhood 
plumbing shops and other similar agencies. 


Curtailment of Sales Activity 


The traveling of members of the sales 
department has been practically eliminated 
in some instances, except for those calling 
on large consumers and industrial organiza- 
tions. Home service work has been reduced 
to little more than cooking schools and dem- 
onstrations held in the company’s own es- 
tablishments and these are very limited. The 
elimination of practically all home calls has 
reduced transportation requirements mate- 
rially. The personnel of these departments 
have been largely absorbed in some com- 
panies by other departments to replace those 
who are now in the ‘‘Service’’ or have gone 
to defense projects. 

One company has instigated a scheduled 
method of delivery of all new merchandise 
by dividing the city into five geographical 
zones and delivering in certain zones at 
specified times. 

It is felt that when traffic is reduced still 
further by the general public that bicycles 
can be used for some purposes. At present 
it is thought to be too hazardous, particu- 
larly in the larger towns. 


Conserving Tires 


Most companies are making use of all pos- 
sible suggestions that are generally available 
for conserving tires. There have been a 
number of authoritative reports from reli- 
able sources which have proved very useful 
in this respect. Some companies reported 
that greatest saving in tires in operation 
could be made by reducing speed of operat- 
ing units. 

It was also pointed out that driver edu- 
cation is important to supplement mechani- 
cal and servicing departments’ work, involv- 
ing such care as avoiding curbs, being sure 
to have valve caps, and in general following 
advertised and recommended procedure. 

Tire maintenance is especially important 
and it was recommended that inspections and 
tire pressure checks should be increased in 
number. Tire pressures should be taken 
twice a week according to one authority, and 
inspections for cuts, bruises, nails, and glass 
at least once a month. The slightest cut 
should be repaired immediately to save ex- 
tensive repairs later. 


Longer Life of Equipment 


Assuming that mileage has been reduced 
to a minimum by the most effective methods, 
the next step is to increase the life of all 
equipment. This calls for increased atten- 
tion to preventive maintenance schedules 
and fleet operators who have not adopted 
such schedules are urged to study them to 
see if more frequent operations would not 
prolong the life of their units. 

Salvage of used parts presents a whole 
new field of material saving opportunities. 
Operators are urged to keep constantly in 
mind such good ideas as were expressed by 








W. J. Cumming in his article in the Febru- 
ary issue of Fleet Owner. 

One company has endeavored to make it 
almost as difficult to obtain a new part as it 
is to get a tire under the Tire Rationing Or- 
der. In addition, this company has striven 
to make every man “‘salvage conscious” and 
welcomes all employee suggestions on ways 
and means of salvaging parts. Full use is 
made of salvaging operations, such as metal 
spraying, welding and machining. The 
time has come for the company fleet garage 
to graduate from an assembly shop to a ma- 
chine shop. 

It was suggested that now is the time to 
go into crank case oil analysis as a method 
of anticipating serious trouble. One com- 
pany has found that there is no more certain 
way of determining faulty carburetor adjust- 
ments, ring and wall wear, bearing wear and 
general engine condition than by crank case 
analysis. Oil filters have been recommended 
for use. Some sources advocate governors for 
fleets to reduce costs. The use of heavy-duty 


crank case oil as a means of materially reduc- 
ing vehicle maintenance work and expense 
was suggested. 

In some cases, all vehicles that are not 
based at points where there are company 
garages, are maintained through dealer serv- 
ice in the town in which they are located. 
This eliminates mileage to company garage 
for repairs. 

Vehicles are being adjusted to conform to 
the lower Octane gasoline. A campaign for 
slower driving and consequently slower ac- 
celeration is helping overcome the effects of 
lower grade gasoline. 

Careful consideration is being given to the 
proper ways to store the many cars which 
have been taken out of service for the dura- 
tion. 

It was recognized that many of the re- 
strictions placed on employees and their lack 
of fast transportation will result in higher 
operating costs and many inconveniences 
but there was wholehearted willingness to 
bear these as the price of victory. 
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Experiments in Extinguishing Fires 
Caused by Air Raids 


HE Southern California Gas Company 
has conducted numerous tests on ex- 
tinguishing fires at broken mains includ- 
ing the use of fog nozzles, introduction of 
inerts, stoppers, collapsing steel pipe, and 
bentonite gel. For these tests a pit was ex- 
cavated simulating a bomb crater. Project- 
ing into the crater from each side is a 12- 
inch C.I. pipe and a 6-inch steel pipe. A 
2-inch pipe with a split seam is extended 
across the edge of the pit. Pressures up to 
50 psi and volumes up to 150,000 cfh are 
available. 
A very brief summary of results to date 
is as follows: 


Water fogging, using a water tank, HP 
pump and gas engine mounted on a light 
truck, proved ineffective for all but low 
volume fires and left danger of reignition, 
especially in fires from two adjacent pipes 
which of course must be extinguished si- 
multaneously. 

Inerts used were nitrogen and carbon di- 
oxide. Carbon dioxide seems to be the 
more desirable. The general theory of han- 
dling the inert gas is that described in the 
paper by Elting Henderson, “Combustible 
Gas Mixtures in Pipelines (Proc. P.C.G.A., 
Vol. 32, 1941, P. 98). 

Excellent results were achieved in put- 
ting out fires with CO:. The main pres- 
sure has but little influence on results pro- 
vided the slug of inert is of sufficient vol- 
ume and length. The percentage of CO, at 
the point of injection should not be less 
than 78 per cent and the rate of injection 
should be about 2-3 times the rate of flow 
of gas in the main. To achieve this rate 
of flow from CO: bottles the standard valve 
must be replaced with a 34 inch Nordstrom 
cork or equivalent. Precautions must be 
taken to prevent reignition from hot pipe 


ends or debris, and here again if two ad- 
jacent pipes are burning extinguishment 
must be simultaneous. 

Stoppers are felt to be the best possibil- 
ity for extinguishing and shutting off flow 
from low pressure cast iron mains. While 
no final stopper design has been adopted, 
a rubber gasket plunger type has had sev- 
eral successful trials. To prevent injury to 
the gasket while pushing it through flame, 
it is mounted between two circular wire 
brushes 21/4 inches thick having a diameter 
equal to the ID of the pipe. These brushes 
absorb heat so rapidly that the gasket is 
not softened or damaged. 

A collapsing device has been tried, being 
applicable only to steel pipe. The device 
consists of a steel frame which straddles the 
pipe into which is inserted the pinching 
blade and a 50-ton Blackhawk Porto Power 
hydraulic ram. Power is applied by a small 
Blackhawk hydraulic hand pump with a 
capacity of 10,000 lbs. per square inch. 
About 7 to 9 minutes is required to place 
the apparatus in position and complete one 
operation. The tendency of the pipe to 
spring open slightly after the pressure is 
relieved can be overcome by heating it with 
torches simultaneously on both sides of the 
pincher blade. 

Another method being tried is to make 
another pinch about 12 inches upstream 
from the first. While maintaining the pres- 
sure at this point the bulb between the 
pinches is punctured and a bleed line 
welded to it. The pipe can then be cut at 
the first pinch and the slot welded for a 
positive shut-off.. In general it will re- 
quire about 20 tons pressure to collapse 
a 6-inch pipe, the largest size tried.—Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association Defense Bul- 
letin, Mar. 10, 1942. 





Manuscript Reviewed 


PECIALISTS in the Technical Section's 

Committee on War Activities headed by 
Dorr P. Hartson, of Pittsburgh, chairman, 
met at American Gas Association headquar- 
ters in New York, March 12, to review the 
manuscript containing suggested war pro- 
tection measures for the gas industry, pub- 
lication of which is announced in this issue. 


AIR-DEFENSE METHODS 
(Continued from page 130) 

Figure 10 shows a method of adapt- 
ing an Air-Defense Fitting to the re- 
pair of a spigot broken inside a bell. 
The law of probabilities indicates that 
such a condition will be relatively in- 
frequent, but it is well to be prepared 
for it. The illustration shows the use 
of a No. 2 Fitting, but the No. 1 Fit- 
ting may be adapted in a similar man- 
ner. 

Two rings are tack-welded to the 
face of the plate to form a groove. A 
gasket strip of rectangular cross sec- 
tion, cut to the required length is in- 
serted in the groove. A standard ad- 
justable bell-ring is assembled on the 
bell, and bolts from the bell ring to 
the plate (or to the coupling follower 
when using a No. 1 Fitting) are tight- 
ened to seal the strip gasket against the 
face of the bell and the plate. 

In order to save time in the field, 
the fitting plate may be marked in ad- 
vance to show the proper location for 
the rings. If the break is found to be 
one of this type, only a few minutes 
will be required to tack-weld the rings 
in place. The bell ring is a mate to the 
spigot ring normally used with the Air- 
Defense Fitting for ordinary breaks. 

I hope that the foregoing discussion 
will be of assistance to the nation in 
preparing to meet the emergency with 
which we are faced. I have not in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
the ideas here presented are the final 
solution to the problem of air-defense 
pipe repairs. Much more can, and will, 
be done in the field of repair methods 
to insure against disruption of our gas 
distribution system by bombs, or other- 
wise. It is hoped that those reading 
this paper, will submit their comments 
or suggestions for improved methods 
of combating the war hazard, to the 
end that our gas industry shall be suc- 
cessful in maintaining its record of 
service to the American people in war, 


as in peace. 
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Test rack for determining refrigerating effect of gas summer air conditioning units 


Test Refrigerating Effectiveness of Gas 
Air Conditioning Equipment 


ECHANICAL means for duplicating 

summer temperature and humidity 
conditions have been constructed and are 
now being employed at the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories in conduct 
of research in gas summer air conditioning 
equipment. The complete assembly includ- 
ing a unit under test is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It embodies rec- 
ommendations of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers and is used to de- 
termine cooling effect of a gas summer air 
conditioner. It is capable of producing prac- 
tically any temperature and humidity condi- 
tion desired. 

Forming a completely enclosed system, 
humidified and heated air simulating any 
range of summer air temperatures and 
moisture conditions is supplied by means 
of a steam boiler and gas-fired duct furnace 
shown at the right rear and front center. 
While the amount of water vapor is con- 
trolled manually, air temperatures are au- 
tomatically controlled through the duct 
furnace which is also equipped with a vari- 
able speed blower. The large duct through 
which the air is passed to the model under 
test at the left rear is also equipped with 
adjustable baffles and louvres for final ad- 
justments of the rate of flow. The refrigerat- 
ing effect and rate of air flow is measured 
by means of an orifice at the outlet of the 
plenum chamber shown in the rear center. 
The pressure gages employed may be seen 
in front of the steam boiler. These products 
are then recycled. Two of the outstanding 
advantages of this test rack is its ability to 
attain equilibrium operating conditions with 
a reasonable speed and its ease of control 
regardless of ambient conditions. 

Conducted under the supervision of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on Summer 
Air Conditioning Research, a subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Summer Air 
Conditioning, the test illustrated herein is 
only a small part of a comprehensive re- 
search program undertaken at the Labora- 
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tories since April, 1941. Already several 
outstanding progress reports have been made 
available. When sufficient data have been 
obtained, they will be summarized and dis- 
tributed to the industry in bulletin form. 
Additional information may be secured by 
addressing the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories, 1032 East 62nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Laboratories Honor Men in 
Armed Forces 


ECOGNIZING the personal sacrifices 

and hazards confronting former staff 
members now engaged in the armed services 
of the United States, dedication of an honor 
roll plaque at the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories was announced 
by R. M. Conner, director. Fifteen men are 
already included on this honor roll, 13 
having been employed at the Cleveland 
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Laboratories and 2 at the Pacific Coast 
Branch in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Conner revealed that the names 
listed represent nearly 20 per cent of the 
Laboratories’ full engineering. staff. Five of 
this number were reserve officers in the 
army and navy, 5 enlisted, and thé remain- 
ing third were selected since August, 1940. 
These men are located in camps from coast 
to coast. Two are instructors at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Six others 
now have commissioned officer rating and 
it is expected this number will shortly be 
increased. 

Only those men who have left the Lab- 
oratories to enter service directly have been 
included on the honor roll. Six other former 
employees are now serving in the country’s 
armed forces. In addition, 21 former staff 
members are now employed in ordnance 
work or defense industries. 

Prominently mounted at the head of the 
stairway where it may be seen by all en- 
tering the Cleveland Laboratories, the 
plaque is appropriately simple and dig- 
nified. In keeping with the national metals 
conservation program, it is constructed of 
stained plywood with silver finished letter- 
ing and adorned with a small shield of the 
Stars and Strips. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 154) 
effort, and gave them much helpful material 
based on his wide contacts. 

The session continued with a discussion 
sponsored by the Metal Treating and Melt- 
ing Committee, Robert C. LeMay, The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
chairman. The committee felt that the pri- 
marty objective in maintaining quality 
standards in wartime industrial gas equip- 
ment purchases should be to encourage the 
installation of industrial gas equipment 
which is well suited to the immediate pro- 
duction requirements of the manufacturer 

. secondly, that we must help him to 
obtain equipment which, if at all possible, 
can be utilized in the post-war period. 

The forum on New and Improved Indus- 
trial Heating Processes and Equipment, led 
by Lawrence E. Biemiller, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, was one of the highlights of in- 
dustrial and commercial meetings of recent 
years. An array of talent headed by James 
Kniveton, The Selas Co., F. S. Bloom, 
president, Bloom Engineering Co., and Pro- 
fessor Trinks, got down to brass tacks on 
problems of making gas do double duty in 
every war production plant. 


Design Developments in Hotel 
Equipment 

The Friday afternoon commercial ses- 
sion opened with a discussion of “Design 
and Engineering Developments in Hotel 
and Restaurant Equipment,” presented by 
Edwin A. Jones, products engineer, Ma- 
jestic Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Jones had no inferiority complex in 





respect .to the merits of gas equipment 
when telling how commercial gas appli- 
ances can be designed and operated to meet 
anything competition has to offer. Using 
the streamlined, automatically controlled 
gas griddle as an example, he reviewed 
from the technical, competitive, and busi- 
ness angles, the steps taken during its 
transformation from the old type, hand-con- 
trolled griddle. He demonstrated each point 
on a specially made model. 

The forum, “Stretching the Life of the 
Commercial Appliances on Our Lines,”” was 
led by Harry M. Woolman, Jr., chairman, 
Food Service Equipment Committee. Lead- 
ing equipment manufacturers, including 
Walter D. Crouch of Robertshaw, Daniel 
C. Brogan of Blodgett, E. J. Shermire of 
Garland, and John W. McNair of Vulcan, 
assisted Mr. Woolman. Many utility men 
told of local plans being put into effect to 
stretch the life of commercial appliances, 
all of which were helpful to those present. 
Every manufacturer, however, cautioned 
against failure to keep on selling new 
equipment now, pointing out that equip- 
ment can be shipped in reasonable time. 

At the Conference Dinner entertainment 
provided by the gas companies serving the 
Pittsburgh area added a light touch to the 
concentrated two-day meeting. An attractive 
accordionist led group singing, troubadour- 
style, while Luke Barnett, “Russian lend- 
lease production agent,’ really kept them 
guessing. D. S. Keenan, president, Carne- 
gie Natural Gas Co., as toastmaster, was a 
“natural.” 

Thus ended the most constructive Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Conference of 
recent years. 


CHANGES IN METER READING 
ROUTES 


(Continued from page 150) 


excluding travel time, lunch time, and 
pickup time, and said book contains 240 
stops, the time per stop, therefore, results 
in a total of two minutes. It is obvious that 
30 stops must be removed, this number be- 
ing equivalent to one hour's work. 

Considerable field experience is necessary 
at this point in determining the streets or 
roads to be removed as only those accounts 
can be removed that will fit advantageously 
into the contiguous books. From this point 
on, the work becomes progressive and ad- 
ditional books are built up as conditions are 
warranted according to the accumulation of 
excess accounts. A record of each change 
should be maintained and new ratings ap- 
plied which will serve for developing a 
bonus plan. 

During the month previous to the change, 
an intensive drive should be made by the 
meter reading department to check all ad- 
dresses for accuracy and procure house 
numbers in all cases where possible. In 
those cases where no house number is 
available, a pole number should be assigned. 
In cases of line extensions, the number of 
the pole nearest the road should be assigned. 
All corrections are to be entered on the 
meter reading record and will serve as 


permanent information. When the 3 x 5 
cards are assembled in their new order, a 
new book and folio number are to be as- 
signed to each card. At this point, a sched- 
ule should be prepared showing the com- 
position of the new routes. Several copies 
should be prepared and distributed when 
needed. 

The cards are then taken to the meter 
books and the new folios are transcribed 
to the meter records simultaneously with 
the transcription of the correction in ad- 
dress on the card. The cards are then for- 
warded to the Addressograph section 
where the links are changed and assembled 
in their new order. Bear in mind, however, 
that all changes in the meter records and 
Addressograph must be made immediately 
after the bills have been rendered. Confu- 
sion will inevitably result if this procedure 
is not followed during the transition period. 

These cards should be received in the 
Addressograph Department at least two 
weeks prior to the printing of the new bills. 
This period of time should prove ample to 
organize special help, set up additional 
equipment, and make any adjustments nec- 
essary to handle the extra work. From this 
point on, at least one route a day should 
continue to flow through. When the changes 
are completed on the links in the Addresso- 
graph Department, the cards are then re- 
turned immediately to the meter reading 
department to be held as a guide in assem- 
bling the new binders. Unnecessary confu- 
sion will be avoided if the new binders are 
not assembled until two days prior to the 
new meter reading date. In the interval, the 
binders are available, under the old set up, 
to the various departments concerned and 
the new folios can be transcribed directly 
from the binder sheet. After the binders 
have been assembled in the new order, the 
3 x 5 cards can then be sorted into al- 
phabetical order and used in making the 
changes on the alphabetical files. 


Time to Make Field Study 


The length of time necessary to make the 
field study is dependent upon the number 
of books involved and the number of check- 
ers available. Not more than two months 
should be necessary to complete the field 
work during which time pedometer read- 
ings must be taken twice on every book. 
The average of the two months should give 
a fairly close picture of the mileage in- 
volved. This information can be accumu- 
lated and recorded daily by someone as- 
signed in the office so that discrepancies 
can be caught very quickly and corrected 
without delay. 


Time to Reroute 


The length of time required to reroute 
the territory can be safely spread over a two 
months’ period. The changing of the folios 
on the records should be done well in ad- 
vance of. the assembling of the new books 


cand the street or customer guides marked 
, accordingly. If this policy is adhered to, re- 
‘ routing should present no problem or should 


prove comparatively simple. 


Conclusion 


Other alternatives to be considered are 
enumerated as follows. These plans are pre- 
sented as a temporary expedient only and 
are not recommended as a permanent set-up. 


Plan A—This plan calls for the revamping 
of books on a ten-hour daily basis. In 
this case it would be necessary to com- 
pensate the readers for the overtime at 
the rate of time and a half. This plan 
permits a 20% reduction in force with 
only a 10% increase in cost, and permits 
a higher total wage which should com- 
pare very favorably with wages paid in 
the defense industry. 

Plan B—This plan is merely a carry-over 
from day to day of the meter books not 
read on the previous day and reading the 
accumulation on Saturday. The overtime 
in this case will be treated as explained 
in Plan A. 

Plan C—Under this plan the meter reading 
routes are to be revamped on a 21-day 
basis. This plan will take advantage of 
every working day in the month and it 
may be necessary occasionally to work on 
Saturday to avoid a peak in the billing 
days in certain routes. While this plan 
conserves man power and reduces meter 
reading costs proportionately, it involves 
many disadvantages and increases the cost 
in bill delivery, accounting, etc., and 
these disadvantages should be carefully 
weighed against the advantages before 
the plan is adopted. 





Personnel Service 











SERVICES OFFERED 


Engineer and Attorney, married; E.E., LL.B., 
Ph.D. in valuation and industrial engineer- 
ing, 11 years design and construction experi- 
ence—Utilities and boulder power plant; 4% 
years valuation and cost engineering—Public 
Service Commission; legal experience—real 
estate, titles, exhibits, rates; Professional 
Engineer; Member of N. Y. Bar; desires en- 
gineering and legal position. (37) 1440. 

Professional Gas Engineer qualified by train- 
ing and many years experience to render 
satisfactory service in every branch of the 
Gas Industry, Manufactured and Natural Gas, 
economical operation, supervision and con- 
struction. Thoroughly familiar with prepar- 
ing and appraising inventories, with original 
and reproducton cost work, depreciation 
studies. Examination, Rate studies. 1441. 

Gas Engineer and Executive desires connection 
with gas utility or with consulting engineers. 
Thirty years experience in management, 
operation and. construction, manufactured 
and natural gas. Also eight years with con- 
sulting engineers on valuations, depreciation 
and special studies of large gas and electric 
utilities. Services available April Ist. 1442, 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Qualified gas engineer as Operating Superin- 
tendent for Eastern company manufacturing 
and distributing carburetted water gas 
through low and high pressure distribution 
system. Send full details including salary 
required and photograph if possible. 0365. 

Industrial Gas engineers for nationally known 
industrial furnace organization. Technical ed- 
ucation preferred. Minimum of one or two 
years’ industrial experience required. Re- 
muneration on salary basis. 0366. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, II. 

Exec. Sec—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—W. J. Pead, Jr., Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Cons., 
Montreal, Que. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres—Irwin J. Wynn, Gainesville 
Gas Co., Gainesville, Fla. 

Sec.—H. Stuart Johnston, Florida 
Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co.. Springfield. Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Illinois Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres.—F. B. Culley, Southern In- 
diana Gas & Electric Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. Wayne Thornburg, Cen- 
tral Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. L. Smith, Potomac Edison 
Company, Frederick, Md. 

Sec.—Wilson Cook, Potomac Edison 
Co., Frederick, Md. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 


Pres.—Ralph H. Fry, Raleigh Gas 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—H. E. Peckham, Northern 
States Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—B. C. Adams, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—John West, Worcester County 
Electric Co., Webster, Mass. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank H. Darlington, Peoples 
Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres.—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—W. L. Woodward, President, 
Zenith Gas System, Inc., Alva, 
Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Pres—R. S. Fuller, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—P. T. Dashiell, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 


Pres.—C. E. Bennett, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—L. B. Denning, Jr., Commu- 
nity Natural Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—Lawrence F. Seybold, Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sectional Vice-Pres. ...............0000 J. PRENCH ROBINSON. . .......c.ccc0c ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Sectional Vice-Pres. .........ccccccccess HIAROLDD £.. GATEMAT ... 2.62 ccc cccwnes New Orleans, La. 

} 
JOHN W. BATTEN.......... Detroit, Mich. Pi..IN. MAEEOIN .... 25.006 500s: Bradford, Pa. | 
WALTER C. BECKJORD..... New York, N. Y. EDWARD P. NOPPEL....... New York, N. Y. 
JAMES A. BROWN.......... New York, N. Y. FRANK H. PAYNE.......... Erie, Pa. 
CHARLES M. COHN........ Baltimore, Md. BRUNO RAPIN, ...6<.0...00006- Milwaukee, Wisc. 
WATSON E. DERWENT.... Rockford, Ill. HERMAN RUSSELL......... Rochester, N. Y. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER....... Providence, R. I. LOUIS RUTHENBUBG ...... Evansville, Ind. 
R. BH. HARGROVE. .......<. Shreveport, La. MARCY L. SPEBRY ......000 Washington, D. C. 
a A) | .. See Shreveport, La. je ek | Kansas City, Mo. 
py 1 | o> rer Dallas, Texas A) Ae i) 3). re Toronto, Ont. 
Wr. Fis PENS ov cs cndessiccnd New York, N. Y. H. CARL WOLP. ......00605 Atlanta, Ga. 
CONRAD N. LAUER........ Philadelphia, Pa. Fe Ds SRB 6 besicncaaesiel Newark, N. J. 


SECTION OFFICERS 


ACCOUNTING—Chairman .............. EV ORADS Bi. BPW ER. occck i cwsvone sone Dallas, Texas 
Vice-Chairman ...............0.- Bi, We Ns wes cis cene as ctuwcesnba eae Hartford, Conn. 
A sen ne eee WE. Be ss oso bere caewmmcarcacsies New York, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL AND 

COMMERCIAL GAS—Chairman ...... GEORGE F. B. OWENS............... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman .................. ee | ee Columbus, Ohio 
WOGROGIOY cco ob kc cddcaccedesncews EUGENE D. MILENER................- New York, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS—Chairman .......... JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW.............. Youngwood, Pa. 

NATURAL GAS—Chairman ............. J. FRENCH ROBINSON............... Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman .................. SF Pe eee Omaha, Neb. 
TOES onic bcc cincnniansewoneaes SS eee er eee New York, N. Y. 

RESIDENTIAL—Chairman ............... FE eer err Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vice-Chairman .................. MN RIES 2) as cen snnrie Hiewindenmede Asbury Park, N. J. 
es re De RRs, ia 85.64 0) @ hsb Kwtniedn a are New York, N. Y. 

TECHNICAL—Chairman ................ HAROLD L. GAIDRY................. New Orleans, La. 
Vice-Chairman .................. Fe PE 6 acictsed.nee baecmar howe Baltimore, Md. 
ee ere Ai. GHORIIOWN TRING... 0. ons ccc ccna ccd New York, N. Y. 

PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING COM- 

MITTEE-——Chairman ................ ie ae yy gf |S New York, N. Y. 


A. G. A. TESTING LABORATORIES—1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chairman, Managing Committee...GEORGE E. WHITWELL.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
I 5. eck ue casbe arisen tecdcast ace ip esacele Me. BO. COIR... ccviccccncuseaccecn Cleveland, Ohio 
Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch..W.H. VOGAN..................00eee Los Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
George W. Bean, Fuel Consultant, Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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